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PREFACE 

Looking  back  on  my  daughter's  short 
and  eager  hfe,  I  feel  that  music  was  her 
earhest  inspiration  and  her  greatest  gift. 
As  a  child  she  showed  remarkable  qualities 
of  voice,  ear  and  taste.  Later  she  studied 
strenuously  in  Paris  and  in  London,  and 
it  seemed,  at  one  time,  as  if  she  would 
make  a  notable  career  as  a  singer.  This 
was  not  to  be.  She  won  encomiums  on 
numerous  concert  platforms.  Many  will 
recall  the  delicate  flexibility  and  certain 
touching  qualities  of  tone  in  the  voice 
that  is  now  silent.  Others  have  noted 
the  marked  musical  intelligence  which 
is  not  always  so  associated.  I  think  it 
may  be  said  that  only  physical  strength 
was  lacking  to  the  accomplishment  of 
my  daughter's  early  ambition.  To  the 
last  her  voice  retained  all  its  charm  ;  but, 
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before  she  left  England  for  India,  it  had 
become  clear  that  the  career  of  a  singer 
could  not  be  realised. 

Other  resources  remained  to  one  who 
was  a  great  reader,  of  philosophy  es- 
pecially, and  an  excellent  linguist  well 
able  to  appreciate  literary  style.  My 
daughter  had  read  all  the  works  of  Her- 
bert Spencer,  and  had  made  a  systematic 
analysis  of  their  teaching.  The  time 
came  when  she  was  to  exchange  notes 
with  H.H.  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  himself 
an  earnest  Spencerian  student.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Synthetic  Philosophy 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  over 
her  mind ;  but  she  was  quick  to  note 
a  flaw  of  reasoning,  or  a  deduction  in- 
securely based.  Questions  thus  arising 
she  used  to  discuss  with  me,  showing  a 
clearness  of  intellectual  vision  rare  in 
one  of  her  years. 

When,  at  the  end  of  1907,  she  arrived 
in  India,  the  fascination  of  the  East 
instantly  took  hold  of  her  imagination. 
Her  first  ghmpse  of  the  tropics — at  Co- 
lombo in   1901 — is  vividly  recorded  in 
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"  Pictures  from  the  Sea."  Now  she 
was  to  Uve  in  the  full  glamour  of  Eastern 
colour  with  duties  towards  an  Eastern 
people  which  she  regarded  in  a  serious 
light.  Her  reading  at  once  turned  to 
the  ancient  philosophies  and  the  history 
of  India,  and  her  keen  interest  in  the 
life  and  thought  of  our  great  dependency 
astonished  the  Indian  friends  whom  she 
gathered  around  her.  Being  absolutely 
free  from  race  prejudice,  she  seemed 
able  to  understand  the  Indian  mind,  and 
it  was  quickly  recognised  that  her  sym- 
pathy was  heartfelt.  No  people  respond 
so  warmly  to  spontaneous  kindness  as 
our  Indian  fellow  subjects,  and  that  my 
daughter  won  and  would  have  held  their 
confidence  and  affection  in  a  marked 
degree  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Her  mother's  fatal  illness,  beginning 
less  than  two  months  after  her  arrival, 
entailed  special  responsibilities  which  she 
earnestly  strove  to  discharge,  gathering 
experience  as  time  went  on,  and  seeking 
to  correct  any  small  initial  mistakes 
which    might     have    arisen    from    the 
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impatience  of  youth.  To  the  end,  until 
unconsciousness  supervened,  her  mind 
was  busy  with  plans  for  the  good  of  her 
Indian  brothers  and  sisters,  and  for 
carrying  on  all  the  social  duties  which 
our  great  bereavement  had  imposed  upon 
her  alone.  In  India,  she  seemed  to  have 
found  her  real  mission  in  hfe,  and  the  new 
ambition  which  inspired  her  was  to  draw 
the  races  together  in  the  bonds  of  the 
sympathy  which  she  sought  to  diffuse. 

This  last  and  noblest  ambition  was  cut 
short  by  the  hand  of  death  ;  but  the 
striking  tributes,  since  forthcoming  from 
the  most  varied  sources,  prove  that  it 
was  not  cherished  in  vain. 

The  sense  of  loss  was  keenly  felt  by 
all  communities  of  the  Presidency,  and 
was  expressed  in  touching  language. 
The  ladies  of  Bombay,  in  public  meet- 
ing recorded  their  testimony  to  my 
daughter's  brief  Hfe  among  them.  "  There 
is  not,"  they  said,  "  a  hearth  or  home  in 
the  Presidency  where  the  loss  has  not 
been  felt  as  personal.  By  her  love  for 
and   deep   sympathy   with   the   people, 
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especially  the  poor  and  suffering,  by  a 
life  of  service  and  noble  self-surrender 
devoted  in  a  meek  spirit  to  nearly  every 
good  cause  of  charity,  she  acquired  a 
power,  within  the  short  period  of  a  year 
and  a  half,  over  our  hearts,  and  to  us 
she  was  a  dear  sister.  To  us,  the  women 
of  Bombay,  the  recipients  in  many  ways 
of  her  active  kindness,  her  life  and 
memory  are  and  will  long  be  an  inspira- 
tion, for  while  she  was  with  us  she 
nurtured  a  human  love  ;  now  that  she 
has  departed  from  us,  she  has  kindled 
a  divine  love." 

"  You  cannot  imagine,"  wrote  an 
Indian  official  in  a  native  State,  "  how 
deep  and  real  is  the  sorrow  of  my  country- 
men for  the  death  of  Miss  Clarke.  .  .  . 
No  European  lady  was  so  beloved  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  of  us.  Cer- 
tainly she  was  the  greatest  ambassador 
ever  sent  by  England  to  India,  and  she 
did  much  as  a  peacemaker  at  a  particu- 
larly bad  crisis.  .  .  .  Every  one,  even 
here  in  this  distant  province,  has  a  word 
of  praise  and  of  gratitude  for  one  who 
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was  truly  a  ministering  angel  to  our 
community." 

I  could  multiply  such  touching  quota- 
tions almost  indefinitely,  and  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  Indian  newspapers,  perhaps 
too  hastily  regarded  as  irreconcilable, 
referred  in  kindly  terms  to  one  to  whom 
the  Indian  point  of  view  was  never  un- 
intelligible. 

It  was  my  daughter's  wish  to  publish 
a  selection  from  her  many  stories  and 
sketches  written  during  a  period  of  about 
nine  years.  Now  that  she  has  passed 
away,  it  seems  right  that  I  should  carry 
out  her  intentions.  Her  mother  could 
weave  charming  stories  which  were  the 
dehght  of  her  childhood,  and  I  have 
always  tried  to  wield  the  pen.  It  was 
natural  that  our  daughter  should  be 
impelled  to  write  at  an  early  age,  and 
that  she  should  find  increasing  pleasure 
in  literary  effort. 

In  making  this  selection  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  an  idea  of  the  wide 
range  of  subject  and  of  thought  which  she 
essayed   to    portray.     It  will,  I  venture 
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to  think,  be  found  to  contain  much 
human  nature  often  touched  with  deep 
pathos,  some  real  humour,  and  certain 
considerable  gifts  of  description.  The 
sHght  sketch  entitled  "  The  Cousins  from 
AustraHa  " — one  of  the  earhest  of  her 
published  writings — presents  the  child's 
point  of  view  with  true  insight.  Of 
several  complete  stories,  I  have  included 
only  one,  "  The  Blessing  of  the  Pope," 
written  and  published  in  Australia,  and 
.touching  in  its  simplicity.  My  daughter 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  ceremony 
at  the  Vatican,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  memory  of  a  face  which  she  had  once 
seen,  formed  the  slender  basis  of  the 
story.  Of  eight  articles,  entitled  "  Rita's 
Opinions "  and  published  with  many 
others  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  I  have 
with  difficulty  chosen  four.  The  series, 
intended  to  have  been  continued,  em- 
bodies a  study  of  the  characters  of  three 
sisters,  which  develop  as  it  progresses, 
and  provide  scope  for  half-serious  and 
half-humorous  reflections  on  many  sub- 
jects.    In  "  The  Garden  of  Happiness," 
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written  in  Paris,  my  daughter  touched 
upon  the  tragedy  of  hfe,  and  this  alone 
of  all  her  writings  is  tinged  with  pessi- 
mism. "  The  Three  Musketeers/'  one 
of  the  best  of  the  sketches,  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  I,  with  two  old  friends, 
dined  together  and  went  to  see  a  per- 
formance which  had  ceased  some  days 
previously.  The  rest,  with  its  delicate 
touches  of  pathos,  was  woven  of  pure 
fancy.  In  "  The  Spirit  World,"  my 
daughter  invokes  pathos  to  give  force 
to  resentment  against  fraud  which  she 
had  detected.  "  Life  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment," written  and  published  in  Aus- 
tralia, was  suggested  by  an  article  in  the 
Melbourne  Argus.  It  may  seem  purely 
extravagant  to  those  who  do  not  know 
that,  at  about  this  time,  a  Chinaman 
found  in  his  own  house  checking  a  list 
of  clothes  received  for  the  wash,  and  a 
barber  who  had  not  finished  shaving  a 
customer  at  the  appointed  hour  were 
convicted  of  offences  under  an  Act  of 
Parhament.  "  In  the  Australian  Bush," 
pubUshed   in    the    Empire    Review,  and 
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pronounced  by  Australians  to  be  a 
wonderfully  accurate  piece  of  descrip- 
tion, was  inspired  by  our  rides  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Macedon.  The 
four  Indian  sketches,  of  which  "  A  Dream 
City "  was  written  a  few  days  before 
the  fatal  illness,  show  how  deeply  the 
colour  and  the  hfe  of  India  appealed  to 
my  daughter's  imagination.  Many  more 
articles  on  Indian  subjects  were  planned 
and  would  have  been  undertaken  if 
the  active  brain  had  not  ceased  from 
working. 

As  a  memorial  to  a  gifted  life  prema- 
turely cut  short,  I  dedicate  this  small 
volume.  I  cannot  be  an  impartial  judge 
of  its  merits  ;  but  readers  will,  I  believe, 
at  least  feel  with  me  that,  if  she  had  been 
spared,  my  only  daughter  might  have 
travelled  far  along  the  paths  of  Uterature 
into  which  she  instinctively  strayed. 

G".  b.  C 
PooNA,  June  1909. 
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RITA'S  PHILOSOPHY 

It  is  only  since  Rita  married  Jack  that 
things  have  become  clear  to  me  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  more  complicated. 
This  sounds  paradoxical,  but  I  can't 
help  it. 

Both  my  elder  sisters  wanted  to  marry 
Jack — Lena  because  she  loved  him  (I 
knew  this  because  she  is  one  of  the 
simple-minded  who  cannot  "  make  be- 
lieve ")  and  Rita  because  she  wanted  to 
be  Lady  Barrington,  with  £7000  a  year. 
(I  also  know  this  because,  as  I  am  not 
"  out "  yet,  Rita  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  "  fake  "  before  me.) 

Well,  Jack  preferred  Rita,  and  every 
one  was  delighted  and  said  she  would 
make   him   a  charming   wife.     She   was 
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perfectly  happy  thinking  of  the  family 
jewels,  her  motor-car,  and  her  house  in 
Mayfair — of  everything,  in  fact,  except 
Jack,  who  was  quite  content  in  contem- 
plating his  pretty  bride  and  anticipating 
the  jolly  time  they  would  have  together. 
Lena  was  miserable  thinking  how  she 
would  have  loved  him  and  made  him 
happy  ;  yet  she  did  not  feel  one  twinge 
of  envy.  In  fact,  she  was  so  brave  and 
unselfish  that  I  should  not  have  known 
what  she  really  felt  but  that  her  room  is 
next  to  mine — and  the  walls  are  thin. 

Every  one  said  afterwards  that  Rita 
was  prettier  and  more  charming  than 
ever,  but  that  Lena  was  ''  going  off  "  and 
becoming  dull.  Poor  Lena,  my  heart 
ached  for  her  ;  but,  as  she  never  shows 
her  own  feelings,  it  is  difficult  to  comfort 
her.  She  is  always  giving  out  sympathy 
and  getting  nothing  in  return. 

I  remember  Rita  once  going  to  the 
dentist  wdth  Lena,  who  never  flinched  or 
made  a  sound. 

"  Didn't  it  hurt  ?  "  Rita  asked  after- 
wards. 
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Yes,  awfully,"  answered  Lena. 
Then  why  on  earth  didn't  you  tell 
him  so  ?  "  exclaimed  Rita,  opening  her 
large  eyes  very  wide.     (Her  eyes  are  her 
strong  point,  as  she  says.) 

"  What  would  have  been  the  good  ? 
It  had  to  be  done." 

"  You  are  foolish,"  laughed  Rita. 
"  Now  I  always  squirm  just  before  I 
know  he  is  going  to  hurt ;  then  he  is 
more  gentle.  If  he  thinks  you  don't  feel, 
he  just  grinds  on.  Of  course  you  don't 
want  to  fuss  him  so  that  he  can't  do  his 
work  ;  but  flinch  just  enough  to  let  him 
know  that  you  are  sensitive,  and  then 
he  appreciates  your  pluck  in  sitting  still 
with  a  puckered  expression  when  he  is 
not  hurting  you." 

I  never  forgot  this  conversation,  for 
when  I  went  to  that  dentist  later  on  he 
was  enthusiastic  over  Rita's  pluck,  where- 
as he  said  Lena  had  not  the  same  sensitive 
temperament,  and  could  stand  more. 
I  mean  to  try  the  wriggling  dodge  next 
time  ;   I  am  sure  it  is  the  best. 

Rita  never  puts  herself  out  for  others, 
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and  she  simply  forgets  the  existence  of 
people  who  bore  her  ;  but  when  she  goes 
abroad  she  looks  through  her  address 
book  and  sends  them  picture  postcards 
with  "  Souvenir  of  Venice "  or  "  A 
Thought  from  Geneva  "  written  on  them, 
and  they  appreciate  this  more  than  the 
visits  Lena  thinks  she  is  obliged  to  pay 
them.  I  have  often  heard  people  whom 
Rita  calls  "  old  foodies "  say,  "  How 
sweet  of  her  to  remember  me  when  she 
is  so  far  away  and  has  so  much  to  do  !  " 
But,  as  Rita  sagely  remarks,  "  it  passes 
a  wet  afternoon,  saves  you  the  bother  of 
being  civil  to  them  in  town,  and  only 
costs  twopence." 

Rita  writes  lovely  letters.  She  never 
goes  to  condole  personally  with  people 
who  are  in  trouble,  because  she  doesn't 
know  what  to  say  to  them,  and  it  gives 
her  the  "  blues  "  ;  but  she  writes  conso- 
latory epistles  full  of  sentiments  she  has 
read  in  books,  which  are  treasured  long 
after  Lena's  sympathetic  words  are  for- 
gotten. Lena  feels  so  keenly  that  she 
loses   the   power   of   expressing   herself. 
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I  remember  when  Uncle  Dick  died,  she 
sat  holding  Aunt  Janie's  hand,  her  eyes 
bulging  out  with  real  tears,  and  her 
voice  so  choked  that  she  could  not  utter 
a  syllable.  Aunt  Janie  afterwards  told 
a  relation  that  "  poor  dear  Lena  was  so 
upset  that  it  was  more  of  a  trial  than  a 
pleasure  to  see  her."  But  she  handed 
Rita's  beautifully  worded  letter  round 
the  family  as  a  treasure  of  sympathy. 
(Rita  explained  her  absence  by  saying 
that  she  knew  her  presence  would  be  an 
intrusion  on  Aunt  Janie's  grief.) 

Rita  sends  lovely  flowers  to  her  sick 
friends  with  a  few  well-chosen  words  on 
a  gilt-edged  card,  whilst  Lena  goes  and 
sits  with  them,  "  catching  germs "  as 
Rita  expresses  it,  and  when  Lena  has 
worn  herself  out  and  got  ill  too,  her  sick 
friends  don't  thank  her  for  it. 

The  servants  adore  Rita,  though  she 
gives  them  more  trouble  than  any  one 
else.  If  there  is  a  complaint  to  be  made 
she  gets  Lena  to  do  it,  and  when  she  loses 
her  temper  with  her  maid  she  gives  her 
some   article   of   clothing   she   does   not 
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want  herself,  and  Mary  counts  on  these 
little  outbursts  in  consequence. 

She  has  a  most  captivating  smile,  too, 
which  she  never  economises.  Lena  is 
really  as  pretty,  but  she  hasn't  that  smile  ; 
so  every  one  passes  her  by  and  admires 
Rita,  who  certainly  manages  to  give  her 
friends  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  whilst 
amusing  herself.  For  instance,  if  she 
thinks  she  has  slighted  some  one  and 
she  wants  a  companion  at  the  theatre, 
she  offers  that  person  a  seat,  and  is  so 
confiding  and  ingenue  that  all  past 
neglect  is  forgotten.  She  is  always 
specially  civil  to  people  who  are  useful, 
and  in  consequence  gets  many  boxes  at 
the  opera  and  the  theatre,  which  she  fills 
with  friends  who  in  return  can  give  her 
more ;  thus  she  always  gets  what  she 
wants  and  makes  others  happy  at  the 
same  time. 

No  one  now  ever  thinks  of  asking  Rita 
to  do  anything  for  them  ;  they  always 
go  to  Lena,  who  has  endless  commissions 
to  buy  impossible  things  for  country 
cousins.     Rita  never  refuses  point-blank  ; 
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but  she  puts  on  a  captivating,  helpless 
air  and  says  deprecatingly  that  she  is 
afraid  she  would  not  be  able  to  do  it 
satisfactorily.  Mother  used  to  ask  her 
to  pour  out  tea  when  we  had  visitors  ; 
but,  as  she  invariably  slopped  it  on 
the  tray,  a  change  was  necessary,  and 
now  Lena  presides  at  the  tea-table.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  flowers.  Rita 
started  helping  to  arrange  them  ;  but 
when  Lena  found  she  had  to  do  it  over 
again  she  said  she  preferred  arranging 
them  alone.  Rita  protested  feebly,  and 
then  gracefully  gave  in  ;  so  that  in  the 
end  it  almost  seemed  as  if  she  were  doing 
Lena  a  favour. 

Of  course  all  this  was  before  Jack  came 
on  the  scene.  Up  to  that  time  I  had 
vaguely  wondered  why  Rita  got  every- 
thing she  wanted,  never  did  anything  she 
did  not  like,  grew  in  popularity,  and, 
being  thoroughly  satisfied  with  herself 
and  the  world  in  general,  increased  in 
good  humour  and  good  looks  ;  whilst 
Lena,  who  always  seemed  to  be  doing 
something  for  somebody   (generally   the 
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most  boring  things),  became  thin,  yellow 
and  dull,  and  looked  years  older  than 
Rita,  who  is  only  her  junior  by  eighteen 
months  and  who  laughs  at  her  for  wearing 
herself  out  with  "  emotions  for  others." 
As  Lena's  capacity  for  doing  kindness 
increased,  so  her  powers  of  amusing 
people  diminished  ;  and,  as  I  suppose 
what  the  world  asks  principally  is  to  be 
amused,  it  became  a  little  bored  with 
her.  How  can  one  be  brilliant  when 
one  is  tired  ? 

I  remember  so  well  the  first  time  Jack 
appeared  upon  our  horizon.  It  was 
about  six  in  the  afternoon.  Rita  had 
got  up  very  late  that  day  and  was  looking 
fresh  and  pretty.  She  was  beautifully 
dressed  and  had  just  come  back  from  a 
special  matinee  of  one  of  Bernard  Shaw's 
plays.  The  seat  in  the  box  had  been 
given  her  by  one  of  her  "  useful  "  friends, 
and  she  had  sat  next  a  very  able  dramatic 
critic,  and  was  therefore  well  primed 
with  information  on  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  Candida.  (She  has  what  I 
call   a   "  gramophonic   mind  " — that   is, 
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she  assimilates  other  people's  ideas  and 
then  rolls  them  off  as  if  they  were  her 
own.)  Jack  was  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  she  entered,  looking  radiant 
and  primed  with  intelligent  remarks. 
She  whirled  him  off  into  a  most  animated 
conversation,  and  I  could  see  he  was 
instantly  impressed.  Ten  minutes  later 
Lena  came  in  looking  tired  and  worn 
and  very  earnest.  ("  Earnest-looking 
women  are  a  mistake,"  Rita  says.)  She 
had  been  up  early  slumming,  and  had 
spent  all  the  afternoon  at  Whiteley's 
doing  a  commission  for  a  "  country 
cousin  "  who  had  inconsiderately  wired 
to  her  to  buy  "  a  hundred  small  toys  for 
a  bazaar  at  ^^d.  each,  and  all  different 
if  possible."  Good-natured  Lena  had 
gone  off  at  once  without  changing  her 
slumming  clothes,  and  had  faithfully 
executed  the  commission.  Could  one  be 
even  moderately  amusing  after  a  day 
spent  like  that  ? 

Rita  had  made  up  her  mind  to  marry 
Jack  before  she  met  him,  as  she  knew  he 
was  a  baronet  with  money   and  good- 
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looking  into  the  bargain,  so  she  lost  no 
time  in  beginning  to  captivate  him. 
Was  there  any  wonder  that  she  eclipsed 
Lena,  who  only  discovered  she  cared  for 
him  when  it  was  too  late  ?  Of  course  she 
would  have  considered  it  wrong  to  think 
of  marrying  any  one  till  she  was  quite 
sure  she  could  care  for  him  always,  and  to 
be  sure  of  anything  like  that  takes  time. 

Jack  rather  fancies  himself  in  singing, 
and  Rita,  who  does  not  know  anything 
about  music,  flattered  and  encouraged 
him  when  he  asked  for  a  "  candid 
opinion  "  ;  but  Lena,  who  is  so  dreadfully 
straightforward  herself  that  she  always 
thinks  people  mean  all  they  say,  suggested 
that  he  ought  to  have  lessons  in  voice 
production,  and  in  the  kindness  of  her 
heart  went  so  far  as  to  say  she  would 
inquire  about  a  teacher  for  him.  No 
man  likes  to  be  told  that  after  he  has 
been  thundering  that  his  "  heart  is  like 
a  humming-bird  "  in  response  to  a  pretty 
girl  who  has  told  him  that  she  "  simply 
loves  "  his  voice.  So  he  only  glared  at 
Lena  and  smiled  at  Rita,  who  indignantly 
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asserted  that  his  voice  was  "  naturally 
placed." 

I  am  "  coming  out  "  next  season,  and 
have  been  taking  notes  on  how  to  behave, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  had  much 
better  follow  Rita's  footsteps.  She  in- 
sists that  the  only  thing  worth  cultiva- 
ting is  tact,  but  Lena  is  horrified  at  this 
and  says  it  is  "  worldly." 

Anyway,  Rita  has  everything  she 
wants  ;  Jack  adores  her,  and  so  does 
everybody  else.  They  have  been  married 
two  years,  and  he  is  radiantly  happy, 
and,  as  she  herself  says,  she  is  "  really 
quite  fond  of  him,"  but  not,  of  course, 
enough  to  make  her  worry  him  or  to 
worry  about  him,  the  two  being  synony- 
mous, according  to  her. 

The  funny  part  of  the  whole  thing  is 
that,  though  Lena  loved  Jack  with  a 
big  capital  "  L,"  I  am  sure  she  would 
have  made  him  less  happy  than  Rita 
does  ;  but  she  doesn't  think  so,  and 
won't  even  look  at  Captain  Stanley,  who 
is  very  nice,  though  he  is  plain  and  has 
only  £600  a  year. 

II 
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I  once  heard  some  one  say  to  Rita, 
"  If  you  don't  want  to  be  disappointed, 
don't  take  life  or  people,  but  most  of  all 
yourself,  too  seriously." 

"  I  never  do,"  she  answered  ;  "  and 
that  is  why  I  am  contented,  and  get  on 
with  every  one." 

Therefore,  all  things  considered,  I  in- 
tend to  adopt  Rita's  philosophy. 
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II 

RITA  ON  SENTIMENTALITY 

Rita  shut  her  book  with  a  vicious  snap, 
opened  her  hps  as  though  to  say  some- 
thing, but  instead  took  up  the  morning 
paper  which  was  lying  on  the  table  and 
began  to  read.  Lena  was  sitting  hunched 
up  in  a  cane-chair,  deep  in  a  novel.  It 
was  a  lovely  summer  afternoon,  and  we 
three  sisters  were  making  the  most  of  it 
in  the  shady  garden  where  we  spent  the 
August  days. 

Rita's  newspaper  crackled  ominously 
once  or  twice  as  she  turned  the  leaves 
irritably  ;  then  she  threw  it  down  in  a 
crumpled  bunch  and  said  abruptly  : 

"  All  this  sentimentality  makes  me 
sick.  You  can't  get  away  from  it.  It 
pervades  everything  ;    novels  are  full  of 
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it,  newspapers  reek  of  it ;  it  is  in  poli- 
tics, in  education,  even  in  the  criminal 
courts." 

There  is  nothing,  except  stupidity, 
that  riles  Rita  quite  so  much  as  senti- 
mentality, which  she  says  is  stupidity's 
eldest  child. 

*'  The  only  thing  in  which  sentimen- 
tality does  not  seem  to  exist  is  nature," 
continued  Rita,  looking  round  at  the 
green  lawns  and  stately  trees  ;  "  yet 
people  manage  to  sentimentalise  even 
over  that,  and  in  consequence  so  distort 
its  laws  that  they  are  hardly  recognisable. 
There  is  none  of  it  in  animals,  either," 
she  continued  after  a  pause,  pulling  the 
ears  of  our  bull-dog,  that  grunted  with 
sleepy  complacency.  "  Look  at  them  ; 
when  they  are  in  their  natural  state  they 
calmly  fulfil  the  laws  of  their  being. 
They  do  not  distort  life  and  fret  for 
what  they  can't  get,  and  they  are  happy 
in  consequence.  When  it  is  time,  they 
creep  away  and  die  quietly  and  alone 
with  dignity.  How  many  of  us  Chris- 
tians can  say  the  same  ?     We  are  brought 
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up  in  an  atmosphere  of  sentimentality, 
fed  on  it  from  our  earliest  youth.  We 
are,  therefore,  so  debilitated  as  to  be 
utterly  unfit  to  face  life,  and  we  feel 
every  knock  and  jar  tenfold.  Half  of 
this  is  due  to  our  bringing  up  and  the 
other  half  to  our  literature." 

At  this  moment  Lena  softly  blew  her 
nose  in  the  manner  of  one  who  fondly 
cherishes  the  hope  that  she  \vi\\  not  be 
heard.  She  has  a  way  of  doing  things 
in  a  noisily  noiseless  manner  that  attracts 
far  more  attention  than  if  she  did  them 
fearlessly,  and  annoys  one  much  more, 
as  anything  deprecating  always  does. 

Rita  looked  up  sharply. 

"  What  are  you  reading  ?  "  she  asked 
with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

"  *  His  Only  Love,'  "  said  Lena  in  a 
voice  croaky  with  tears. 

"  He  only  loved  one  woman,"  and 
never  even  looked  at  another,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  remarked  Rita  ;  "  and,  as  you 
are  crying,  I  imagine  she  died  or  married 
some  one  else." 

Lena  did  not  vouchsafe  an  answer. 
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"  What  did  he  do  afterwards  ?  "  con- 
tinued Rita  teasingly. 

"  He  went  out  to  South  Africa  to  try 
and  get  killed,"  answered  Lena  un- 
willingly. 

**  And  he  has  just  succeeded,  to  judge 
by  your  voice,"  said  Rita. 

"  You  are  horrid  !  "  sniffed  Lena,  try- 
ing to  dry  her  eyes  by  opening  and  shut- 
ting them  rapidly.  "  You  seem  to  have 
no  feeling." 

"  Yes,  I  have,  only  I  can  see  that  is 
the  kind  of  book  which  does  as  much 
harm  as  a  risky  French  novel." 

"  Harm  ?  "  I  exclaimed  tentatively, 
for,  not  having  read  any  French  novel,  I 
thought  I  might  draw  Rita  out  on  the 
subject ;  but,  unfortunately,  she  went 
on  the  other  tack. 

"  Yes,  harm,"  she  answered.  "  You, 
for  instance,  feed  your  mind  on  books 
like  the  one  you  are  reading.  They 
present  to  you  men  and  women,  thoughts, 
deeds,  and  morals  that  do  not  exist  in 
real  life.  You,  having  no  experience, 
mistake  it  for  the  truth.     You  fall  in 
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love  with  a  man  whom  you  endow  with 
all  the  virtues  of  those  you  have  read 
about,  and  when  you  find  out  that  he 
is  not  in  the  least  like  them  you  think 
he  is  an  exception,  that  you  are  very 
very  badty  treated,  and  you  make  your- 
self and  him  miserable.  You  don't 
realise  that  he  is  merely  an  ordinary 
individual  like  all  the  rest.  You  suffer 
ten  times  more  than  you  need,  and  your 
want  of  understanding  is  so  great  that 
you  perhaps  ahenate  him  altogether  or 
force  him  to  lie  to  you  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Thank  goodness  I  had  no  illu- 
sions when  I  married  Jack.  I  looked 
upon  him  as  a  normal,  ordinary  man, 
and  I  haven't  been  disappointed." 

Lena  was  again  deep  in  her  book,  but 
I  tried  my  best  to  look  intelligent  so  that 
Rita  might  continue. 

"  The  way  women  are  brought  up  is 
idiotic,"  she  resumed.  "  The  laws  of 
nature  are  carefully  kept  from  them, 
and  sentimental  ideas  are  substituted, 
till  in  the  end  they  think  that  what  is 
natural  is  wrong  and  what  is  inevitable 
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is  unfair.  Instead  of  having  strong, 
healthy  minds,  they  have  distorted,  mor- 
bid ones  that  make  mountains  out  of 
molehills." 

*'  He  is  dead,"  suddenly  sighed  Lena 
in  a  hushed  voice,  shutting  her  book. 

"  With  Her  name  on  his  lips  and  Her 
photograph  in  his  breast-pocket,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Rita.  "  By  the  way,  did 
she  die  or  marry  the  other  man  ?  " 

"  She  married,"  answered  Lena,  lov- 
ingly fingering  the  leaves  of  the  book. 

"  Pity  he  didn't  do  the  same ;  it 
would  have  been  better  for  him  and  so 
much  nicer  for  his  mother — I  suppose 
he  had  a  mother  whom  he  thought  of 
in  the  intervals  ?  " 

Lena  sighed  the  sigh  of  one  whose 
feelings  cannot  be  understood  and  took 
up  the  novel  that  Rita  had  let  fall  on 
the  grass. 

"  Yes,  you  had  better  read  that ;  you 
will  like  it,"  said  Rita.  "  It  depicts  the 
glorified  cow-boy  type  of  hero  that  has 
come  to  us  from  America.  He  lives  in 
picturesque     surroundings,     of     rugged 
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mountains  and  vast  plains.  (You  look 
over  the  *  infinity  of  the  plain '  from  the 
mountain  ridges.)  He  is  handsome, 
chivalrous,  brave  and  dashing.  He  has 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman  combined 
with  the  great  strength  of  a  man.  He 
falls  in  love,  vv'oos  and  weds  some  mar- 
vellously dainty  girl  who  has  all  the 
refinement  and  grace  of  a  great  lady. 
Her  skin,  notwithstanding  the  climate, 
is  milk  and  roses,  and  her  hands  (though 
she  does  not  wear  gloves  in  the  sun)  are 
as  white  and  well  kept  as  those  of  a 
Society  beauty.  This  marvellous  being 
invariably  lays  her  golden  head  on  his 
broad  breast  after  he  has  delivered  him- 
self of  sentiments  that  Tennyson  might 
be  proud  of,  and  the  last  chapter  leaves 
them  preparing  to  be  happy  for  ever 
after.  No  ;  the  perfect  cow-boy  and  the 
pink-and-white  innocent  are  an  impos- 
sible combination." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Rita  pulled  the 
bull-dog's  ears  till  he  got  up  and  walked 
solemnly  away. 

"  But    surely    innocence    is    a    good 
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thing  ?  "  asked  Lena,  who  had  been  so 
occupied  in  winking  away  her  tears  that 
she  had  only  heard  the  last  sentence. 

"  No,  not  in  the  sentimental  sense,  for 
then  it  is  merely  ignorance.  A  woman 
who  does  not  know  life  can  be  of  no  real 
help  in  the  world,  either  to  her  husband, 
her  children,  her  friends  or  her  fellow 
creatures.  How  many  boys,  especially 
fatherless  ones,  would  be  saved  from 
mischief  if  they  felt  they  could  come  to 
their  mother  for  sympathy  and  guidance 
in  their  troubles  and  difficulties  !  But 
how  can  they  if  she  is  of  the  *  innocent 
woman  '  type  ?  *  She  will  be  shocked, 
she  can't  help  me,  because  she  won't 
understand,'  they  say,  and  it  is  true." 

Lena  frowned.  Rita  always  stirs  up 
her  prejudices  without  convincing  her. 

"  Look  at  that  newspaper,"  continued 
Rita,  pointing  to  the  crumpled  heap  on 
the  grass.  "It  is  simply  full  of  senti- 
mentality. There  is  a  long  article  on 
the  unemployed  calculated  to  do  endless 
harm.  Jack  and  I  sympathise  as  much 
as   any   sentimentalist   with  those   who 
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don't  spend  half  their  earnings  on  drink, 
and  who  want  to  work.  We  even  sym- 
pathise with  the  latter,  for  many  of 
them  may  have  been  brought  up  in  sur- 
roundings that  rendered  them  incapable 
of  being  different.  What  we  can't  stand 
is  the  idea  that  any  one  is  a  hero  simply 
because  he  calls  himself  a  working  man, 
and  that  because  an  individual  happens 
to  be  well  born  and  to  be  rich  he  is 
necessarily  a  worthless  person.  The  so- 
called  working  classes  have  their  heroes, 
their  impostors,  their  reckless  spend- 
thrifts, and  their  vicious  element  just 
like  any  other  strata  of  society." 

Rita  took  up  the  paper  and  began 
smoothing  it  out. 

"  In  the  same  newspaper  there  is  the 
account  of  a  woman  who  brutally  mur- 
dered her  husband.  The  sentimentalists 
are  getting  up  a  petition  against  her  being 
hanged  merely  because  she  is  a  woman 
and  because  she  happens  to  have  chil- 
dren.    Is  there  any  sense  in  that  ?  " 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  the 
summer  sun  filtered  through  the  leaves, 
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playing   on    Rita's   ruffled   hair.     I   sat 
very  stilly  for  I  like  Rita  in  these  moods. 
Tea  was  brought  out,  and  as  we  were 
drinking  it  she  started  again. 

"  Look  at  the  Army,  full  of  unfor- 
tunate Freddys,  who  failed  in  their 
exams  because  they  happened  in  the 
hunting  season,  and  poor  old  Teddys, 
who  never  could  pass  anything,  but  who 
are  such  keen  sportsmen  and  such  good 
sorts  that  it  doesn't  matter.  And  then 
there  are  the  pretty  young  wives  who 
weep  before  the  generals  and  ask  them 
to  do  things  for  their  impossible  hus- 
bands." 

With  these  words  Rita  rose  to  dress 
for  dinner,  for  we  expected  guests. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  we  were  all 
sitting  in  the  garden  again.  It  was  a 
gorgeous  summer  night,  with  not  a 
sound  to  break  the  stillness.  The  lawns 
and  distant  country  were  shrouded  in  a 
silver  haze  of  moonlight.  Jessie  Everett 
said  it  was  like  looking  at  a  dream-world 
through  a  magic  gauze  veil  spun  by 
fairy    fingers ;     but    then    she    is    very 
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romantic.  The  idea  appealed  vastly  to 
the  young  curate ;  but  I  heard  Rita 
murmur  something  about  '*  damp  ex- 
halations from  the  ground  owing  to  its 
being  imperfectly  drained." 

We  sat  dreaming  in  the  moonlight, 
while  through  the  open  French  windows 
came  Lena's  voice  as  she  accompanied 
herself  in  a  ballad  about  white-robed 
little  children  singing,  and  the  refrain 
was  something  about  "  Sweet  childhood's 


voice." 


"  What  nonsense  !  As  if  anything 
could  be  more  harsh  or  unmusical  than 
children's  voices  !  "  I  heard  Rita  say  to 
Jack,  who  was  standing  by  her,  as  usual 
preferring  her  company  to  that  of  any 
other  woman. 

Her  remarks  annoyed  me,  for  I  was,  I 
suppose,  influenced  by  the  night,  and  I 
had  been  thinking  of  Captain  Carton. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  prosaic," 
I  said. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  grant  it  is  lovely 
out  here ;  I  am  enjoying  myself  im- 
mensely.    The   air   is   no   doubt   full  of 
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poetry  and  romance,  but  also  of  damp 
and  mosquitoes.  It  is  just  as  well  to 
see  that  side  also.  I  am  going  to  view 
it  all  from  the  shelter  of  the  drawing- 
room.  You  are,  I  dare  say,  feehng 
*  lifted  above  earthly  things  '  ;  but  you 
will  come  down  with  a  jerk  to-morrow, 
when  you  find  you  have  a  cold  in  your 
head  and  that  your  mosquito  bites  are 
irritable." 

Alas  for  romance  !  Rita's  prophecy 
came  true.  I  was  miserable  next  day, 
and  she  said  it  was  a  judgment  for  not 
seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  for  mis- 
taking a  damp  mist  for  a  fairy's  veil. 
And  "  the  moral  of  that  is,"  as  the 
Duchess  in  "  Alice  in  Wonderland " 
would  say,  "  Don't  mistake  sentiment 
for  sentimentality." 
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RITA  ON  ANTS 

The  wood  was  still  and  the  warmth  of 
the  sun  drew  forth  the  aromatic  scent  of 
the  pines.  Though  the  sky  was  blazing 
with  summer  light  and  heat,  it  was  cool 
and  almost  dusky  under  the  trees  of  the 
New  Forest. 

Lena,  who  had  been  reclining  on  her 
back  gazing  at  the  heavens  through  the 
canopy  of  trees,  suddenly  sat  up,  her 
hair  full  of  the  dead  pine-needles  that 
spread  a  brown  carpet  over  the  ground. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  that/'  she 
said  abruptly. 

Rita  took  no  heed,  being  occupied  in 
gently  poking  at  an  ant-heap  with  her 
parasol. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  San  Francisco/' 
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she  remarked  with  apparent  irrelevance, 
drawing  her  parasol  quickly  oat  of  the 
ant-heap,  the  top  of  which  collapsed  into 
the  hole  she  had  made.  The  subsided 
portion  instantly  became  black  with 
tiny  figures  hurrying  to  and  fro  and 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  useless  panic. 

Rita,  crouching  on  a  log,  gazed  with 
growing  interest  at  the  havoc  she  had 
wrought. 

"  San  Francisco  !  But  it's  a  town," 
said  Lena,  blankly  looking  round  her  as 
though  to  find  some  resemblance  to 
houses  and  streets  in  the  arching  trees 
and  mossy  banks. 

"Just  look  how  utterly  helpless  they 
are,"  continued  Rita,  contemplating  the 
ants.  "  Everything  was  going  on  as 
usual.  They  were  feeding,  breeding,  and 
working  with  clockwork  regularity,  ab- 
sorbed in  their  petty  occupations,  and 
regardless  of  the  forces  around  them. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  violent  upheaval ; 
for  a  moment  they  are  stunned  with 
surprise,  fear,  and  perhaps  indignation, 
and  then  they  begin  to  build  again  and 
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to  make  good  what  has  been  spoilt,  quite 
unconscious  of  their  own  impotence  and 
of  the  ease  with  which  I  could  level  their 
whole  world  to  the  ground  and  scatter 
it  far  and  wide.  I  really  feel  that  I  gaze 
at  them  from  Olympian  heights.  I  can 
almost  enter  into  the  feehngs  of  the  gods. 
It  must  have  been  most  demoralising  to 
have  had  so  much  power.  No  wonder 
they  came  to  grief,"  she  added  as  an 
afterthought. 

"  You  had  better  come  away,  or  your 
power  over  the  destiny  of  the  ants  will 
demoralise  you,"  I  said  almost  crossly, 
for  my  clothes  seemed  to  be  swarming 
with  those  small  creatures. 

**  You  are  very  cruel,"  said  Lena,  who 
had  at  last  grasped  the  situation. 

"  The  curious  thing  is  that  being  so 
tiny  they  probably  can't  see  me,  but  only 
a  very  small  part  of  me,  which,  if  they 
could  argue,  they  would  insist  was  the 
whole.  As  they  are  utterly  unable  to 
imagine  the  rest,  of  course  they  would 
deny  its  existence." 

"  How    extremely    human  !  "    I    said. 
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My  clothes  were  full  of  ants,  and  T  was 
not  inclined  to  feel  kindly  towards  them. 

"  Intensely  human,"  echoed  Rita,  fol- 
lowing the  progress  of  a  solitary  ant  with 
the  point  of  her  parasol.  "  Look  at  that 
little  chap  hurrying  along  with  a  grain 
of  sand.  He  thinks  his  particular  cell 
in  the  ant-heap  is  the  most  important 
spot  in  the  world,  and  he  cannot  grasp 
the  fact,  that  if  the  whole  thing  dis- 
appeared, the  New  Forest  would  continue 
to  exist  unaffected." 

"  How  do  you  mean  human  ?  "  asked 
Lena,  whose  thoughts  have  a  maddening 
way  of  lagging  behind  those  of  other 
people,  so  that  when  you  have  got  miles 
away  from  an  idea  you  find  she  is  only 
just  beginning  to  arrive  there. 

"  For  instance,"  said  Rita,  "  you  under- 
stand that  if  your  house  were  suddenly 
to  collapse,  London  would  still  stand  ; 
but  do  you  definitely  realise  that  if  the 
world  were  to  tumble  into  the  sun  it 
would  really  make  no  material  difference 
to  the  sun  or  to  anything  else — excepting 
the  world  ?  " 
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"  Of  course/'  said  Lena,  who,  like  many 
other  people,  is  fond  of  non-committal 
phrases. 

"  I  forgot  ;  there  would  also  be  a 
difference  in  Olympus,"  continued  Rita, 
"  for  as  we  are  convinced  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gods  is  solely  directed  to  this 
particular  planet,  just  as  my  attention 
is  concentrated  upon  this  particular  ant- 
heap,  its  disappearance  would  create  a 
sad  loss  of  employment.  Now  that  little 
fellow  with  his  grain  of  sand  can  see  only 
my  shoe,  which  he  imagines  to  be  me, 
and  he  is  quite  sure  that  the  attention  of 
my  shoe  is  solely  directed  to  himself. 
Don't  you  see  how  human  that  is  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  reiterated  Lena  doubt- 
fully, "  but  what  has  your  shoe  to  do 
with  mythology  ?  " 

"  The  relation  of  one  thing  to  another 
is  often  puzzhng,"  I  said  chaffingly,  and 
Rita  laughed. 

Lena  thought  hard  for  several  minutes, 
and  then  subsided  silently  amongst  the 
pine-needles  again. 

"  I    wonder   if   ants    ever   marvel   at 
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things  ?  "  I  said.  "  When  your  little 
friend  with  the  grain  of  sand  runs  across 
your  shoe,  does  he  understand  that  the 
leather  is  something  wonderful  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  think  he  could  be  so  stupid 
as  to  imagine  there  was  anything  won- 
derful in  Rita's  shoe/'  grumbled  Lena 
from  the  pine-needles. 

"  That  just  shows  you  are  no  better 
than  the  ant — that  is,  if  he  takes  my  shoe 
for  granted  ;  if  he  does  not,  he  is  superior 
to  you." 

"  What  nonsense  !  Isn't  it  tea-time 
yet  ?  "  3^awned  Lena,  who  always  wants 
to  eat  when  she  is  bored. 

"  Neither  nonsense  nor  tea-time,"  an- 
swered Rita,  who  was  in  a  teasing  mood. 
*'  Ignoramuses  are  never  surprised  at 
anything,  and  you  will  find  they  generally 
boast  of  the  fact,  as  if  it  showed  their 
superiority,  while  the  more  people  know 
the  more  wonderful  they  find  the  world 
and  all  it  contains.  To  the  very  learned 
I  should  imagine  everything  would  be 
an  incomprehensible  marvel." 

"  Even  your  shoe,"  I  added. 
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"  Of  course,"  she  said  with  mock 
gravity,  addressing  Lena.  "  Think  of 
the  leather,  that  came  off  an  animal  that 
was  an  aggregate  of  gaseous  atoms,  which 
became  organic  matter  from  the  per- 
sistence of  force,  the  origin  of  which  is 
unknown  and  inconceivable.  Think  of 
the  steel  buckle  on  my  shoe  that " 

'*  Oh,  do  be  quiet  !  "  snapped  Lena  ; 
"  you  talk  nonsense — and  it's  Sunday, 
too,"  she  added,  with  a  conclusive 
air. 

"  Do  you  realise,"  continued  Rita, 
imitating  the  attitude  and  gestures  of  a 
lecturer  and  winking  at  me,  "  that  most 
of  the  things  we  see  and  touch  are  incon- 
ceivable to  us  if  we  analyse  them  ? 
When  you  go  back  in  a  few  minutes  to 
have  tea  you  will  not  see  anything  par- 
ticularly wonderful  in  the  drawing-room, 
will  you  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  ?  It  is  the  worst  fur- 
nished hotel  I  was  ever  in.  I  never  saw 
such  a  place,"  said  Lena  uneasily. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  hotel  that 
is  not  in  itself  incomprehensible.     You 
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can't  conceive  matter,  so  you  can't  under- 
stand the  tea-table." 

"  I  am  sure  the  carpenter  didn't,  or  he 
would  have  made  it  less  rickety,"  I  said. 

"  The  gesture  of  your  hand  as  you  raise 
your  cup  to  your  lips  sets  up  vibrations 
that  travel  all  round  the  world,  and  go 
on  for  ever,  and  you  can't  conceive  that," 
persisted  Rita. 

"  It  is  all  very  unsettling,  and  I  would 
much  rather  not  bother  about  these  things 
even  if  they  are  true,"  said  Lena  after  a 
pause. 

"  It  is  so  funny  how  afraid  people  are 
of  being  unsettled  through  knowledge. 
It  makes  one  think  on  what  a  fragile 
basis  they  are  content  to  rest  the  philo- 
sophy of  their  lives.  I  know  a  woman 
who,  when  I  recommended  her  a  philo- 
sophical book,  said,  *  Will  it  disturb  my 
ideas,  because,  if  so,  I  v/ould  rather  not 
read  it  ?  '  Most  people  are  like  Maeter- 
linck's sept  filles  d'  Orlamonde  who — 

"  '  Voient  I'ocean  par  les  fenetres, 
Ont  peur  de  mourir, 
Et  frappent  a  la  porte  close 
Sans  oser  I'ouvrir.'  " 
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There  was  silence. 

"  Lena,  *  to  thine  own  self  be  true/  " 
I  said  suddenly.  **  You  are  only  an 
assemblage  of  atoms  nearly  three-quarters 
water." 

"  I  think  you  are  most  rude — and  im- 
pious," said  Lena,  rising  with  dignity. 

Rita  laughed.  "  Isn't  it  funny  to 
think  that  one  may  be  merely  a  com- 
pound of  gases  that  force  brings  together 
and  again  dissipates  ;  or,  as  Professor 
Gotch  told  the  British  Association  the 
other  day,  *  an  automaton  composed  of 
differentiated  structures  exquisitely  sen- 
sitive to  the  play  of  physical  and 
chemical  surroundings  '  ?  It  makes  the 
whole  of  life  seem  so  futile  sometimes  ; 
and  yet  they  are  such  tragic  gases,  with 
such  capacity  for  suffering,  even  though 
they  make  half  their  unhappiness  them- 
selves. They  love  and  hate  and  struggle 
through  evolution  to  dissolution,  and 
they  take  themselves  and  their  little 
ant-heap  of  a  world  so  seriously." 

"  And  quite  right,  too,  as  they  have 
got  to  live  in  it,"  I  said. 
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"  They  are  satisfied  with  commonplace 
explanations  of  the  mysteries  that  they 
are  as  incapable  of  apprehending  as  my 
little  ant  is  incapable  of  realising  the 
county  of  Hampshire.  Rather  than 
admit  that  all  they  can  ever  know  is 
infinitesimal  when  compared  with  the 
cosmos,  they  seek,  by  explanations  suited 
to  the  size  of  their  own  brains,  to  adapt 
the  unknowable  to  the  routine  of  their 
daily  lives.  It  is  like  trying  to  put  the 
world  into  a  teacup.  We  belittle  every- 
thing except  the  importance  of  our  own 
existence,  and  we  are  too  vain  to  see 
that  we  are  really  of  no  more  importance 
in  the  scale  of  the  universe  than  the  ants 
are  to  us." 

"  You  are  a  materialist,"  said  Lena 
sadly,  though  there  was  an  acid  tone  in 
her  voice. 

*'  Merely  because  I  say  that  I  cannot 
understand  the  mystery  of  the  universe, 
while  you  on  the  contrary  have  ticketed 
and  labelled  it  and  brought  it  down  to 
your  own  level  ?  " 

I  should  have  thought  the  ticketing 
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and  labelling  process  was  the  more  mate- 
rial," I  ventured  timidly,  and  the  light 
wind  whispered  in  the  pines  ;    but  the 
others  said  nothing. 

Suddenly  the  church  bells  rang  faintly 
across  the  forest  glades  from  the  neigh- 
bouring village.  Lena  rose  and  stalked 
away  with  disapproval  expressed  in  every 
line  of  her  figure. 

"  Don't  try  to  be  dignified,"  Rita  called 
after  her.  "  You  can't ;  your  blouse  is 
rucked  up,  and  you  have  pine-needles  in 
your  hair." 
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We  three  sisters  were  sitting  on  the  hotel 
balcony  enjoying  the  glorious  sunshine. 
The  smiling  green  valley  of  Chamonix 
lay  in  front  of  us,  shut  in  by  frowning 
grey  rocks,  above  which  the  snow  peaks 
towered  in  ghttering  masses  relieved  by 
soft  blue  shadows.  Lena  was  absorbed 
in  the  quarterly  report  of  the  "  Evan- 
gehcal  Mission  to  Japan,"  and  Rita's 
eyes  were  glued  to  the  telescope  that 
pointed  towards  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc. 

"  I  can  distinctly  see  five  men  roped 
together  plodding  through  the  snow. 
They  are  nearly  at  the  top,"  she  said. 
"  I  wonder  what  on  earth  they  are 
thinking  about.     How  curious  it  is  that 
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thousands  of  people  should  come  here  for 
a  holiday  merely  in  order  to  overtire 
themselves.  What  good  can  those  par- 
ticular people  do  in  going  up  that  par- 
ticular mountain  ?  Their  desire  to  get 
to  the  top  must  be  mainly  egoistic. 
They  risk  their  own  lives  and  those  of 
their  guides,  though  they  may  have 
wives  and  children  and  other  things 
dependent  on  them." 

Rita  pushed  the  telescope  from  her 
and  glanced  at  the  sunlit  valley,  from 
which  came  the  faint  tinkle  of  cow-bells. 

"  I  believe  that,  if  you  carefully  ex- 
amine any  human  emotion  or  action, 
you  will  find  the  dregs  of  egoism  at  the 
bottom." 

"  Oh,  surely  not  !  "  I  exclaimed  in- 
voluntarily, for  it  seemed  such  a  mon- 
strous statement. 

"  Consider  it  without  prejudice — yes, 
I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of," 
added  Rita  quickly  as  my  eyes  fell  on 
Lena's  thick  report.  *'  You  are  saying 
to  yourself,  '  There  are  good  works, 
for  instance.'  " 
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I  nodded. 

"  Now,  very  few  things  contain  so 
many  dregs  of  egoism  as  good  works. 
Look  at  the  people  who  give  money  in 
order  that  they  and  others  may  see 
their  names  in  subscription  Usts,  or  those 
more  ambitious  persons  who  wish  to  buy 
a  title  or  get  on  in  Society.  Remember 
the  female  nobodies  who  spend  their 
lives  sitting  on  committees  in  order  to 
breathe  the  same  air  as  the  great  lady 
who  is  president.  I  am  sure  that  num- 
bers dabble  in  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  wickedness  partly  because  it 
satisfies  an  idle  curiosity  and  partly 
because  it  gives  them  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Pharisee." 

Here  Lena,  whose  report  had  evi- 
dently not  been  interesting  enough  to 
keep  her  from  hearing  the  conversa- 
tion, raised  an  indignant  face.  "  What 
about  Isabel  Symthe  ?  "  she  asked  trium- 
phantly. "  She  spends  her  whole  life 
doing  good  without  one  selfish  motive." 

"  Decant  the  motives  and  you  will 
find    the   same   old   dregs,"    said    Rita, 
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smiling.  "  Isabel  told  me  herself  that, 
after  her  fiance  died,  she  could  not  bear 
to  go  on  leading  a  frivolous  life  and  that 
she  felt  she  must  do  something.  She 
had  no  talents,  so  she  took  up  philan- 
thropy to  try  and  make  her  life  fuller 
and  therefore  happier.  Dora  Ray  be- 
came a  nurse  for  the  same  reason,  and 
every  one  said,  '  How  splendid  !  '  If 
either  of  them  could  have  succeeded  in 
anything  else,  they  would  probably  have 
tried  that.  Many  girls  go  on  the  stage 
to  get  away  from  boredom  or  unhappi- 
ness ;  but  nobody  praises  them.  To 
my  mind,  it  is  all  the  same  thing." 

The  sun  was  beginning  to  near  the 
mountain  tops  and  the  soft  tinkle  of 
the  cow-bells  sounded  nearer  as  the 
shadows  grew  longer. 

"  But  love,  surely  ?  "  I  said  incau- 
tiously, perhaps  because  the  surround- 
ings were  romantic  and  I  had  a  letter 
from  Captain  Carton  in  my  pocket. 

"  Love  is,  as  a  rule,  pure  egoism," 
answered  Rita  without  hesitation.  *'  A 
man  cares  for  a  woman  for  what  he  can 
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get  out  of  her.  Her  society  gives  him 
pleasure,  or  he  likes  his  friends  to  think 
him  a  lucky  fellow.  If  he  marries  her, 
he  expects  her  to  look  after  his  interests, 
provide  him  with  comforts,  and  make 
herself  generally  useful  to  him.  It  is 
the  same  with  a  woman.  She  likes  to 
have  a  house  of  her  own  and  affection. 
If  a  man  and  woman  get  on  together, 
their  interests  become  one,  and  the 
outsider  is  hoodwinked  into  believing  it 
is  not  egoism — but  it  is." 

"  There  is  the  love  of  parents  for  their 
children,"  objected  Lena  with  authority, 
sitting  up  very  straight  and  laying  aside 
the  report. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Rita  ;  "  they  only 
love  part  of  themselves.  All  their 
pride  and  ambition  for  their  children 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  their 
offspring.  If  a  child  disgraces  itself, 
the  reflection  falls  on  the  parents.  Few 
people  have  the  sense  of  shame  if  a  friend 
comes  to  grief,  however  sorry  they  may 
be ;  but,  when  a  relative  happens  to 
trip,  they  feel  personally  involved." 
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"  Friendship  ?  "  I  hazarded,  timidly. 

"  You  have  friends  either  because  you 
find  pleasure  in  their  company  or  because 
they  can  help  you,  or  because  it  gives 
you  a  vague  self-satisfaction  to  be  kind 
and  helpful  to  them,"  said  Rita,  looking 
at  Lena  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  "  Lena 
is  beloved  by  all  the  bores,  either  because 
she  finds  happiness  in  being  kind  to 
them  or  because  her  conscience  would 
give  her  no  peace  if  she  were  not.  Con- 
science is  the  mainspring  of  egoism. 
People  follow  its  dictates  because  they 
are  afraid  that  it  would  otherwise  make 
them  remorseful,  and  therefore  uncom- 
fortable." 

"  Look  at  politics  and  art,"  continued 
Rita  after  a  long  pause,  while  the  great 
waves  of  shadow  were  striding  across 
the  valley  and  beginning  to  climb  the 
glowing  mountains.  "  It  is  one  big  race 
for  notoriety  and  for  the  dollars  which 
confer  social  distinction  and  provide 
amusement.  Here  and  there  in  the 
struggling  crowd  one  finds  a  few  really 
conscientious    workers    who   labour    be- 
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cause  it  is  the  only  thing  that  gives 
them  anything  hke  satisfaction.  This 
is  all  egoism ;  you  can  no  more  get 
away  from  it  than  from  yourself." 

"  How  can  you  say  such  dreadful 
things  ?  "  said  Lena  sadly. 

"Dreadful!  Why?"  asked  Rita 
abruptly.  "  Without  egoism  nothing 
great  could  be  accomplished.  The  men 
who  have  done  the  really  big  things  in 
the  w^orld  have  been  the  greatest  egoists 
in  one  way  or  another,  either  in  their 
pubhc  or  their  private  lives.  They 
had  to  be  in  order  to  succeed.  How 
could  any  one  have  intense  individuality 
without  egoism  ?  If  you  read  Herbert 
Spencer  you  \vill  see  that  it  is  the  egoism 
of  the  individual  that  has  built  up 
civilisation.  Every  law  that  makes  life 
possible  has  been  framed  by  the  in- 
dividual for  his  own  preservation.  So- 
ciety is  kept  together  because  it  is 
beneficial  to  the  unit.  You  have  to  be 
an  egoist  from  birth  in  order  to  exist. 
And,  after  all,  where  is  the  harm  ? 
Nietzsche   says   that   unselfishness   is   a 
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dangerous  quality  because  it  weakens 
those  who  possess  it  and  those  on  whom 
it  is  brought  to  bear.  He  maintains  that 
instead  of  squandering  our  powers  on 
others  we  ought  to  apply  them  to  trans- 
forming ourselves  into  *  something  that 
may  be  hkened  to  a  beautiful,  quiet, 
secluded  garden,  protected  by  high  walls 
against  the  storms  and  the  dust  of  the 
highway,  but  also  provided  with  an  open 
hospitable  gate.'  " 

"  I  hate  Nietzsche,"  muttered  Lena, 
who  has  never  read  him. 

"  The  most  striking  exhibition  of 
egoism  is  to  be  seen  in  our  exaggerated 
idea  of  our  own  importance  in  the 
scheme  of  the  universe,"  said  Rita,  as 
she  watched  the  rose-glow  turn  to  purple, 
while  a  few  stars  appeared  in  the  pale 
sky,  against  which  the  great  solemn 
mountains  stood  out  sharply. 

"  Look  !  "  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
darkening  landscape.  "  Even  that 
makes  you  feel  small,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

Lena  looked  hurt  and  did  not  reply, 
while  Rita  continued  :    "  Yet    it    would 
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seem  nothing  at  all  if  you  could  look 
down  from  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter  is  an 
atom  in  the  infinite  space  that  surrounds 
us.  We  think  and  think  of  the  im- 
mensities till  our  brains  reel.  Then  we 
come  straight  back  to  our  own  miserable 
ego,  and  imagine  that  it  is  of  supreme 
importance.  We  talk  of  the  justice  and 
injustice  of  life  as  if,  after  a  few  milhons 
of  years,  anything  mattered — much  less 
anything  that  concerns  the  poor  ani- 
mated fungi  that  have  somehow  sprung 
up  on  the  earth  ;  "  and  Rita  laughed 
with  a  ring  of  scornful  sadness  in  her 
voice. 

The  purple  glow  had  faded  to  a  death- 
hke  grey,  and  it  was  nearly  dark. 

**  Let  us  go  indoors,"  she  said,  and  we 
rose. 

"  I  expect  egoism  is  so  often  called  by 
other  names  that  people  don't  recognise 
it,"  I  ventured  timidly,  but  no  one 
heard. 
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("  The  State  .  .  .  pursues  the  private  citizen 
with  regulations  and  prohibitions  in  his  up-rising 
and  down-sitting." — The  Argus,  December  30, 
1901.) 

One  bright  morning  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1922,  young  Jones  was  walking 
slowly  down  Collins  Street,  with  a  gloomy 
and  harassed  expression  of  countenance. 
He  glanced  several  times  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  as  though  looking  for  some- 
thing unpleasant,  and  when  a  policeman 
came  in  sight  he  involuntarily  started, 
smothered  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  and 
quickened  his  pace. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
Plantagenet  Jones  was  a  criminal  who, 
having     committed     some     sanguinary 
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crime,  was  trying  to  escape  from  justice. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  very  harmless 
young  man  of  mildly  aesthetic  tendencies, 
but  apt  to  be  somewhat  absent-minded. 

Almost  every  one  in  the  street  wore 
the  same  worried  expression,  and  starts 
and  exclamations  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence as  at  every  turn  white-helmeted 
policemen  loomed  large  and  forbidding. 
It  was  curious  to  note  the  anxiety  each 
person  showed  to  avoid  passing  one  of 
these  stern  officers  of  the  law.  Some 
even  made  large  detours  to  escape  their 
eagle  eyes  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  for  no 
sooner  had  they  lost  sight  of  one  con- 
stable than  they  found  themselves  run- 
ning into  the  arms  of  another. 

On  every  wall  and  hoarding  flared 
notices  beginning  "  It  is  forbidden,"  and 
ending  "  Under  penalty  of  the  law." 

The  people  did  not  stop  to  stare  when 
an  arrest  was  made,  for  the  sight  was  so 
common  that  even  the  little  street  boys 
scarcely  turned  their  heads  to  look  at  a 
newly  made  prisoner. 

Jones  walked  on,  with  bowed  head. 
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He  had  just  finished  three  days'  detention 
for  the  criminal  offence  of  having  thrown 
the  stump  of  a  half-smoked  cigarette  into 
the  gutter,  and  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  see 
the  inside  of  a  prison  again. 

As  he  walked  he  made  a  rapid  calcu- 
lation under  his  breath. 

"  Let  me  see,  this  is  December  31, 
the  last  day  of  the  old  year.  Since 
January  i,  I  have  been  how  many  times 
in  prison  ?  " 

He  consulted  a  small  pocket-book,  and 
counted  various  dates. 

"  Thirty-one  times  ;  about  ninety-five 
days  out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
It  is  really  too  much." 

He  shook  his  head  sadly,  as  he  replaced 
the  notebook  in  his  pocket. 

"  Yet  I  have  been  very  careful.  Poor 
Amelia,  too,  she  has  had  nearly  as  bad  a 

year  as  I  have.     Now  Ameha "     His 

reflections  were  rudely  cut  short  by  a 
stern  voice,  saying,  "  You  are  walking 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  pavement. 
Don't  you  see  that  poster — *  Keep  to  the 
right  under  penalty  of  the  law  ?  '  " 
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Mr.  Jones,  with  nerves  severely  shaken, 
hailed  a  tram,  and  getting  in,  sat  down. 

"  Good  heavens  !  This  is  awful.  Oh  ! 
the  happy,  happy  days  of  freedom  that 
one  reads  about,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  before  these  new  Acts  came  into 
force.  I  really  must  try  and  keep  out  of 
gaol  for  the  next  week  or  two.  If  Amelia 
and  I  could  only  get  married  safely  and 
manage  to  tide  over  our  honeymoon,  how 
lucky  we  should  be." 

"  Unlawful  crowding  of  the  tramcar. 
One  person  over  the  licensed  number," 
called  a  deep  bass  voice,  and  the  tram 
came  to  an  abrupt  halt.  The  frightened 
passengers  all  hurried  off  in  various  direc- 
tions, Mr.  Jones  amongst  them,  whilst 
the  conductor  was  marched  off  by  two 
policemen. 

Uncertain  as  to  the  safest  course  to 
take  in  order  to  reach  the  house  where 
his  fiancee  dwelt,  young  Jones  hesitated 
by  the  kerb  for  a  minute. 

"  Move  on !  You  are  blocking  the 
pavement,"  said  a  voice  in  his  rear,  while 
a  red  face  peered  round  at  him.     "  Ah  ! 
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if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  caught  you  loitering  where 
it  is  particularly  posted  that  the  minimum 
pace  permitted  to  foot  passengers  by 
Section  1572  of  the  Act  is  one  mile  and 
a  furlong  an  hour.  If  I  catch  you  at 
this  again  I  shall  have  to  run  you  in." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  ;  it  shall  not  happen 
again,"  answered  the  guilty  one  meekly, 
as  he  stepped  forward  at  the  regulation 
pace.  Then  hailing  a  hansom,  he  drove 
to  his  destination,  cowering  in  a  corner 
to  escape  observation. 

To  his  surprise  Amelia  herself  answered 
the  bell. 

"  How  is  this  ?  "  he  asked  after  they 
had  exchanged  tender  greetings. 

"  Oh  !  unfortunately  the  maid  hap^ 
pened  to  be  feeding  the  chickens  after 
the  legal  hour  yesterday,  so  she  was 
arrested,  and  I  have  to  do  the  work  till 
she  is  free  again.  I  am  expecting  mother 
back  about  tea-time.  She  has  been  in 
prison  since  Wednesday,  for  the  stupid 
dressmaker  made  her  skirt  too  long.  It 
just  touched  the  ground  in  one  place  ;  so, 
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of  course,  she  was  taken  up  under  the 
Sanitary  Act.  It  was  most  aggravating, 
especially  as  we  had  some  people  to 
dinner  that  night.  However,  two  of 
them  did  not  arrive,  and  have  not 
written,  so  I  suppose  they  must  be  in 
trouble,  too.  I  really  ought  not  to 
grumble,  as  I  have  kept  clear  of  the  police 
for  nearly  a  month,  though  I  have  had 
several  narrow  escapes." 

AmeUa  sighed  notwithstanding  all  she 
had  to  be  thankful  for  ;  and  then  the 
lovers  talked  of  more  pleasant  things  ; 
of  their  marriage,  which  was  near  at  hand, 
and  of  their  honeymoon. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  buy  the  ring 
yet,  dearest,"  said  the  enamoured  Jones, 
taking  his  fiancee's  hand,  "  because  the 
new  regulation  size  is  not  yet  out,  and 
the  jewellers  are  afraid  to  sell  any  other." 

They  talked  on  happily  till  it  was  time 
for  Jones  to  depart.  Everything  had 
been  settled,  and  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day week  the  marriage  would  be  cele- 
brated. 

'*  If  only  we  can  keep  out  of  '  trouble ' 
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till  then,"  said  Amelia  anxiously,  as  she 
clung  almost  tearfully  to  her  Plantagenet. 
"  Trouble  "  had  come  to  be  a  fashionable 
euphemism  for  the  temporary  disappear- 
ances from  society  which  were  now  fre- 
quent. 

A  burning  wind  from  the  north  had 
swept  over  Melbourne,  keeping  all  the 
inhabitants  in  their  houses,  with  closed 
doors  and  windows.  Towards  evening, 
however,  there  was  a  welcome  change  in 
the  shape  of  a  cool,  invigorating  breeze 
from  the  south,  and  everywhere  people 
sought  their  gardens  and  balconies  to 
enjoy  the  sweet  Australian  air. 

With  a  joyful  step  young  Jones  made 
his  way  towards  Toorak.  By  keeping 
strictly  within  doors  he  had  managed 
to  evade  further  "  trouble,"  and  now, 
on  this  lovely  evening,  the  last  before 
his  marriage,  he  sought  his  beloved 
one. 

How  well  he  knew  the  spot  in  the 
pretty  garden,  under  the  shade  of  the 
odorous,     sub-tropical     shrubs,    ,  where 
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Amelia  would  be  listening  for  his  foot- 
steps. 

Her  favourite  seat  proved,  however, 
to  be  vacant,  and  no  one  was  in  the 
garden.  After  wandering  round  in  vain 
search,  Jones  turned  towards  the  house, 
and  rang  the  bell. 

After  some  delay  his  future  mother-in- 
law  opened  the  door.  To  his  consterna- 
tion he  saw  that  she  was  in  tears. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Where  is  AmeHa  ?  " 
he  cried,  as  a  horrible  fear  presented 
itself  to  his  imagination. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  Oh,  dear  !  "  sobbed  the 
good  lady.  "  Just  as  everything  was 
ready  and  we  thought  we  were  quite 
safe  !     Oh,  dear  !     Oh,  dear  !  " 

"  Tell  me  all,"  said  Jones  sternly.  "  Is 
it  those  infernal  regulations  again  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  said  Amelia's  mother 
in  alarm.  **  Walls  have  ears.  You  will 
be  taken  up  for  swearing.  Remember 
poor  Mr.  Brown." 

Then,  sniffing  sadly  at  intervals,  she 
continued  : 

"  The  poor  dear  child  was  so  happy. 
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'  Mother/  she  said,  *  I  will  go  and  meet 
Plantagenet/  and  away  she  tripped.  I 
watched  her  go.  She  was  just  outside 
the  gate  when  she  was  arrested.  Then 
it  flashed  across  me  that  it  was  her 
wretched  black  hat." 

"  Her  black  hat  ?  "  repeated  Jones 
mechanically. 

"  Yes.  She  had  forgotten  that  it  was 
more  than  six  months  since  Uncle  James 
died,  and  that  she  had  no  right  to  wear 
mourning.  Surely  you  know  that  no 
black  is  allowed  in  '  White  Australia ' 
unless  you  have  a  pohce  permit,  and 
can  show  the  certificate  of  your  re- 
lative's death  ?  Oh  !  why  did  I  not 
think  of  it  before  ? "  and  she  wept 
aloud. 

Jones's  heart  was  heavy. 

"  This  is  too  much,"  he  said,  as  he 
strode  from  the  house,  forgetting  in  his 
anger  to  leave  the  brooches  which  he 
had  brought  as  presents  for  the  bride's- 
maids.  "It  is  unbearable  !  Poor  dar- 
ling Amelia.  Those pohce  regula- 
tions !  "     Hardly  were  the  words  out  of 
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his  mouth  when  a  heavy  hand  was  laid 
upon  his  collar,  and  a  voice  said  : 

**  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  law 
for  using  foul  language." 

In  the  solitude  of  his  cell,  Jones  pon- 
dered many  things.  He  decided  at  length 
to  go  to  England  to  be  married  ;  but,  on 
the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  he  found  a 
new  Act  had  just  come  into  force,  which 
forbade,  under  heavy  penalty,  any  one 
to  leave  the  country  excepting  in  ships  of 
native  build,  manned  wholly  by  Austra- 
lians of  fair  complexion,  and  complying 
with  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
regulations  which  the  Act  laid  down  in 
detail.  As  yet  no  ship  existed  which 
fulfilled  one-tenth  part  of  these  condi- 
tions, Jones's  scheme  was,  therefore, 
quite  impracticable,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  make  another  effort  to  be  married  in 
Melbourne. 

Many  weeks  later  an  expectant  crowd 
waited  outside  the  pretty  little  church 
in  Toorak,  where  Plantagenet  and  Amelia 
were  to  plight  their  troth. 
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A  flutter  of  expectation  went  round 
as  the  bride,  looking  radiant  in  a  soft 
white  satin  gown,  entered  the  door  at- 
tended by  three  bride' s-maids.  There 
should  have  been  four,  but  at  the  last 
moment  one  had  got  into  **  trouble,"  the 
heels  of  her  shoes  having  exceeded  one 
and  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  height,  that 
being  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  Act 
for  children  under  fourteen.  However, 
this  trivial  contretemps  could  not  damp 
the  spirits  of  the  happy  pair. 

"  At  last,  darling,"  whispered  Plan- 
tagenet  Jones,  as  his  blushing  bride  stood 
beside  him  at  the  altar. 

"  I  think  we  are  safe  now,  dearest," 
she  murmured,  and  the  service  proceeded. 

With  a  firm  voice  Plantagenet  had 
vowed  to  "  love  and  cherish  "  his  Amelia 
till  death  did  them  part,  and  the  clergy- 
man turning  to  the  bride,  put  the  well- 
known  question  to  her.  In  a  clear  low 
tone,  Amelia  began,  "  I  w " 

But  the  words  died  on  her  lips,  for  a 
strident  voice  exclaimed   "  Stop  !  " 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  speaker, 
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and  a  buzz  of  excitement  ran  round  the 
church,  as  a  tall  policeman,  in  full  uni- 
form, strode  up  the  aisle,  a  patent  chrono- 
meter in  his  hand. 

"  By  Section  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  one  of  the  recent  Act, 
amending  the  clergyman's  '  Holiday  Act,' 
it  is  forbidden  to  officiate  after  two  o'clock 
on  Tuesdays.  It  is  now  three  minutes, 
seven  and  a  half  seconds  after  two,  the 
day  being  Tuesday.  I  am,  therefore, 
compelled  to  arrest  you,"  he  concluded, 
turning  to  the  clergyman.  He  blew  his 
whistle,  and  three  more  officers  of  the 
law  appeared. 

Then,  in  a  kinder  tone,  he  added,  "  In 
order  to  spare  your  feelings,  I  will  tele- 
phone immediately  for  a  van  to  convey 
you  in  private  to  the  Prahran  district 
police  station." 

"  Amelia,"  said  Plantagenet  Jones 
with  unwonted  decision,  as  he  supported 
his  weeping  fiancee,  who  was  surrounded 
by  sympathetic  friends,  all  talking  at 
once.  "  Amelia,  if  we  are  ever  to  have 
any  peace,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
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done^   and  we  must  do  it.     Cheer  up, 
dearest ;   all  will  come  right." 

"  What  is  it  you  are  going  to  do  ?  " 
asked  the  anxious  friends  in  chorus  ;  but 
Plantagenet  did  not  answer. 

Amelia  and  Plantagenet  Jones  are 
happily  married  at  last.  They  do  not 
have  much  leisure  time  ;  but  in  the  even- 
ings and  on  holidays  they  often  discuss 
the  troublous  days  of  their  engagement. 

The  harassed  look  and  the  furtive 
manner  of  those  days  has  left  them  both, 
for  Plantagenet  is  a  police  constable,  and 
Amelia  is  a  warder  in  the  Melbourne 
Central  House  of  Detention  for  Females* 
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She  sat  on  the  broad  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Trinita  dei  Monti,  a  pathetic 
Uttle  figure,  with  a  worn,  pinched  look 
on  her  pale  face.  She  was  barely  twenty, 
but  suffering  had  laid  its  merciless  hand 
upon  her,  and  in  her  large  dark  eyes 
there  was  an  indefinable  expression  that 
made  the  thoughtless  pedestrians  stop 
and  buy  flowers  from  the  big  basket 
which  she  held  by  her  side.  She  looked 
so  forlorn  and  ill,  poor  little  soul,  that 
their  hearts  were  touched.  The  patient 
resignation  on  her  face  was  as  sweet  as 
the  scent  of  her  flowers. 

"  Vuole  viole,   Signore,   violette  della 
primavera  ?  "  she  cried. 
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A  tall  Englishman,  evidently  an  artist, 
with  a  kindly,  ruddy  face,  glanced  down 
at  her  as  he  was  about  to  ascend  the 
broad  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
church,  and  then  stopped  abruptly. 

"  The  very  face  I  have  been  looking 
for  ;  the  face  I  have  dreamed  of  !  "  he 
muttered  to  himself,  looking  at  her  in- 
tently. 

"  Vuole  Signore  ?  "  she  repeated,  hold- 
ing out  a  bunch  of  violets. 

"  Listen,  Piccina,"  he  said  after  a 
pause,  as  he  took  them.  "It  is  not  the 
violets  I  want,  but  your  face."  She 
glanced  up  at  him  wonderingly. 

*'  I  am  an  artist,  you  understand  ?  I 
paint  pictures."  She  nodded.  "  I  want 
you  to  come  to  my  studio,  and  to  let  me 
paint  you.  Each  time  you  sit  for  me, 
I  will  give  you  more  than  you  can  earn 
in  a  week  by  selling  flowers.  Will  you 
come  ?  " 

She  seemed  too  bewildered  to  answer 
at  first,  and  glanced  from  him  to  her 
flowers. 

Then  he  explained  how  he  was  painting 
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a  great  picture,  which  he  hoped  would 
bring  him  fame,  and  how  he  had  been 
looking  for  a  model  for  the  principal 
figure,  which  represented  "  Patience," 
but  had  not  been  able  to  find  the  face  he 
had  dreamed  of  until  he  had  seen  hers. 

"  Will  you  come  ?  "  he  urged  in  con- 
clusion. 

She  paused  a  moment  before  answering, 
and  then  said  slowly,  "  Si,  signore,  verro  ; 
I  will  come." 

He  was  looking  at  her  fixedly,  and 
taking  in  the  details  of  her  face  with 
growing  satisfaction.  "  Why — ,"  he  be- 
gan, as  he  scanned  the  refined  features 
before  him,  and  then  he  stopped,  and 
instead  of  the  question  on  his  lips,  said, 
"  You  will  not  fail  me  ?  " 

"  No,  signore  ;  I  will  not  fail  you," 
she  said,  and  she  kept  her  word. 

Every  morning  she  came  to  the  studio 
in  the  Via  Balbino,  and  in  time  there 
sprung  up  a  mutual  sympathy  between 
the  poor  little  flower-girl  and  the  artist. 
He  wondered  at  her  refinement  and  at 
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some  of  the  thoughts  to  which  she  would 
spontaneously  give  utterance.  She  never 
spoke  of  herself,  though  they  had  long 
conversations.  He  always  talked  to  her 
kindly  and  gently  whilst  he  worked  at 
his  great  picture  ;  but  all  the  time  he 
watched  the  character  and  lines  of  her 
face,  and  with  bold  strokes  transferred 
them  to  his  canvas.  Sometimes  she 
looked  so  fragile  and  worn  that  his  heart 
ached  for  her,  and  one  day  the  question 
that  had  been  so  often  on  his  lips  found 
expression — '*  Tell  me  about  yourself," 
he  asked. 

"  About  myself  ?  There  is  nothing 
interesting  to  tell,  nothing  but  sorrow 
and  trouble.  Mother  and  I  lived  in  Civita 
Vecchia.  She  was  always  ill,  and  could 
not  work.  As  long  as  I  can  remember 
anything,  I  seem  to  have  sold  flowers. 
Poor  mother  was  very  unhappy,  always 
sad,  always  suffering.  She  hardly  ever 
spoke  of  father,  and  when  she  did  it  was 
with  a  prayer  that  I  might  be  spared  a 
fate  like  hers.  I  think  he  must  have 
been  unkind  to  her,  though  she  never 
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complained,  and  that  she  had  known 
better  days,  for  when  she  was  ill  and 
delirious  she  spoke  of  having  once  been 
a  fine  lady,  and  of  many  things  that  I 
did  not  understand  then — I  understand 
them  better  now  " — she  added  with  a 
hardening  of  the  lines  about  her  mouth. 

"  Then  she  died,  and  I  could  do  nothing 
to  help  her.  All  the  little  money  we  had 
saved  was  gone  in  trying  to  make  her 
comfortable,  and  I  was  left  alone.  I  had 
no  friends,  for  mother  would  not  let  me 
mix  with  other  girls.  She  was  very 
proud,  even  though  we  were  so  poor. 
It  is  three  years  since  she  died." 

"And  since  then  what  have  you  done  ?  " 
asked  the  artist,  as  he  continued  his  work. 

She  did  not  answer  at  once. 

"  I  have  sold  flowers,"  she  replied  at 
length  almost  abruptly,  **  and  I  have 
been  ill  and  unhappy  too." 

Her  mouth  quivered,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  The  painter  stopped 
his  work  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  her 
intently,  but  said  nothing. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  then  he  asked, 
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"  And    the    future  ?     Have    you    ever 
thought  of  that  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  future  for  me/'  she 
answered  quietly.  "  I  am  very  ill ;  I 
know  that  I  may  die  any  day.  I  heard 
the  doctor  say  so  in  the  hospital  when 
they  thought  I  was  asleep.  To  me  they 
always  said^  *  You  will  get  well/  but  I 
knew  better." 

"  You  must  not  speak  like  that/'  he 
replied,  feeling  strangely  touched — she 
looked  so  sad  and  suffering  and  patient. 
"  You  are  very  young  ;  brighter  days 
may  yet  be  in  store  for  you.  Perhaps  I 
can  help  you." 

She  shook  her  head.  ''  No  one  can 
help  me,  and  I  do  not  care  to  live  ;  there 
is  nothing  for  me  to  live  for  now.  I  only 
desire  one  thing,  and  then  I  should  die 
happy.  I  have  dreamed  of  it,  longed 
for  it.  I  have  sinned,  I  know  it  ;  but  it 
was  not  all  my  fault ;  it  was  only  because 
I  cared  too  much,"  she  cried  passionately, 
forgetting  everything  in  her  misery,  and 
opening  her  heart  to  him  at  last. 

"  And  he — he  did  not  care.     I  found 
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that  out  afterwards,  too  late,  too  late. 
Oh  !  I  was  so  wretched  I  wanted  to  kill 
myself  ;  but  I  was  afraid  to  die  unfor- 
given,  and  I  am  afraid  now,"  she  added, 
lowering  her  voice. 

"  If  only  I  could  see  the  Holy  Father, 
and  receive  his  blessing,  I  should  not  be 
afraid  any  longer,  and  I  should  die  happy. 
It  means  so  much  to  me.  You  do  not 
know  ;  you  cannot  understand.  I  felt 
I  had  not  long  to  live,  and  I  was  afraid 
of  dying.  I  thought  if  I  could  get  to 
Rome  I  should  be  able  to  see  him  and 
receive  his  blessing.  I  came  all  the  way 
from  Civita  Vecchia  on  foot,  and  I  thought 
when  I  was  here  it  would  be  so  easy  ; 
but  I  soon  found  I  was  wrong,  and  that 
there  was  no  chance  for  me,  for  the  Holy 
Father  so  rarely  goes  into  San  Pietro 
now,  and  I  cannot  gain  admission  to  any 
of  the  ceremonies  in  the  Vatican.  Ah  ! 
I  shall  die  unforgiven  and  accursed. 
Dio  mio,  dio  mio,  how  horrible  !  " 

She  cowered  down  shudderingly,  her 
cheeks  wet  with  tears. 

After    she    had    left    him,  the    artist 
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paced  up  and  down  the  room.  **  It 
means  so  much  to  her,  and  to  me  it  is 
nothing  but  a  gorgeous  pageant,  the  rehc 
of  past  ages,  the  symbol  of  a  great  super- 
stition. To  her  it  is  the  pivot  on  which 
the  Universe  turns.  It  is  her  Hfe,  her  all. 
Poor  child,  what  a  sad  story  !  And  it  is 
that  of  thousands  of  other  women.  She 
fell  because  she  cared  too  much.  She 
shall  have  her  wish  ;  I  am  only  glad  that 
it  lies  in  my  power  to  grant  it.  As  for 
myself — well,  another  time  I  shall  have 
the  chance,  though  it  is  too  late  now." 
So  saying,  he  took  from  a  drawer  the 
light  green  paper,  which  to  him  was  only 
a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  Sala  Reggia 
to  see  Pope  Leo  XIII.  pass  through  to 
the  Capella  Sistina,  and  to  her  was  a 
passport  to  salvation. 

"  Superstition,  if  you  will,"  he  said,  as 
he  looked  at  it  ;  "  but  I  wish  I  had  her 
simple  faith." 

II 

In  the  Sala  Reggia  a  crowd  had  been 
waiting  for  hours.     A  continuous  stream 
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of  people  poured  up  the  great  marble 
stairs  of  the  Vatican,  dispersing  itself 
into  the  Sala  Reggia,  the  Sala  Ducale 
and  the  Capella  Sistina,  according  to  the 
ticket  of  admission  held  b}-'  each  person. 

The  long  room  with  its  wonderful 
frescoed  walls  was  almost  full.  The  men 
and  women  were  all  dressed  in  black, 
the  latter  with  black  lace  scarves  and 
mantillas,  which  gave  a  sombre  appear- 
ance to  the  scene,  only  relieved  by  the 
brilliant  striped  red,  black,  and  yellow 
uniforms  of  the  Pope's  Swiss  guards, 
who  with  halberds  in  their  hands,  lined 
the  path  along  which  his  Holiness  was 
to  pass,  forming  a  solid  barrier  against 
which  the  eager  crowds  pressed  in  vain. 
Other  touches  of  colour  amongst  the 
black  masses  were  supplied  by  the  crim- 
son livery  of  the  Pope's  servants,  and  the 
splendid  uniforms  of  the  Guardia  Nobile, 
with  their  quaint  helmets,  reminiscent 
of  the  glories  of  ancient  Rome. 

Packed  tightly  together,  the  crowd, 
with  white  upturned  faces,  awaited  the 
supreme  moment.     The  feverish  excite- 
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ment  which  seemed  in  the  air  commu- 
nicated itself  to  the  people,  of  whom  the 
more  devout  had  not  tasted  food  that 
morning. 

Suddenly  some  one  in  the  crowd  cried 
excitedly,  "  Ora  viene  il  Papa  !  " — "The 
Pope  is  coming."  A  wave  passed  over 
the  waiting  multitudes,  and  the  black- 
robed  masses  pressed  forward,  standing 
on  tip-toe. 

A  pale,  slender  girl,  who  had  been 
leaning  wearily  against  the  wall  in  sheer 
exhaustion  after  the  long  hours  of  waiting, 
drew  herself  suddenly  erect,  as,  with 
feverishly  bright  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks 
she  craned  forward,  clutching  her  rosary 
tightly  in  her  emaciated  fingers.  It 
proved,  however,  to  be  only  a  false 
alarm,  and  the  general  tension  relaxed 
again. 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  the  girl's  lips 
as  she  resumed  her  leaning  position,  with 
half-closed  eyes. 

"Is  it  a  dream,  or  am  I  really  to  see 
the  Holy  Father  at  last  ?  "  she  whispered 
to  herself,  and  her  lips  moved  in  prayer. 
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A  woman  standing  near  looked  at  her 
suspiciously. 

"  I  can't  think  why  they  admit  poor 
people  like  that  to  these  ceremonies/' 
she  said  to  her  companion,  drawing  her 
black  silk  skirts  closer  round  her.  **  One 
never  knows  what  they  are,  or  where 
they  come  from." 

"  Poveretta  ha  I'aria  tanta  stanca  e 
cos  triste,"  whispered  a  good-natured 
looking  woman,  evidently  a  burgeoise. 

"  Mon  Dieu,  Mon  Dieu,  comme  le 
coeur  me  bat,  j'etouffe,"  said  another, 
shifting  her  position  uneasily.  The  low 
buzz  of  conversation  in  various  languages 
continued  ;  but  the  girl  heard  nothing  ; 
her  thoughts  w^ere  far,  far  away. 

Suddenly  a  shiver  passed  over  her 
slight  frame  as  a  sound  of  cheering  came 
from  the  neighbouring  Sala  Ducale. 
With  dilated  eyes,  and  parted  lips  through 
which  the  breath  came  painfully  in  quick 
gasps,  she  gazed  at  the  great  doorway 
through  which  the  Pope  was  to  pass- 
The  crowd  heaved,  people  craned  towards 
the  door  with  burning  faces. 
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"  Jetzt  kommt  er." — "He  comes,  he 
comes/'  burst  from  all  lips,  and  the  dark 
mass  surged  heavily  forward  as  a  hot 
breath  of  excitement  swept  through  the 
hall. 

The  cheering  in  the  Sala  Ducale  con- 
tinued, and  then,  headed  by  a  golden 
cross,  appeared  a  procession  of  scarlet- 
robed  cardinals  ;  but  all  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  doorway,  and  every  nerve  was 
strained  and  rigid.  The  supreme  moment 
for  which  all  had  been  waiting  during 
many  weary  hours  had  come  at  last. 

Borne  high  aloft  on  a  crimson  throne, 
a  vision  of  white  and  gold,  came  his 
Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIIL  A  great  gold 
mitre  set  with  precious  stones  crowned 
him.  His  white,  flowing  robes  were 
richly  embroidered  with  gold.  His  face 
was  of  a  transparent  whiteness,  as  though 
carved  out  of  ivory,  and  old,  so  very  old. 
It  was  a  weary  face,  a  clever  face,  the 
face  of  a  man  who  has  watched  and 
waited,  and  who  knows  he  is  the  symbol 
of  one  of  the  greatest  religions  the  world 
has  ever  seen.     His  faded  dark  eyes  still 
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retained  their  piercing  gaze ;  but  the 
massive  gold  mitre  and  the  gorgeous 
robes  seemed  too  heavy  for  the  frail, 
shrunken  body.  Notwithstanding  the 
masses  of  wrinkles  the  ivory  face  was 
keen,  with  no  sign  of  feebleness.  The 
grave  immobile  smile  was  benign  and 
sad  as  he  raised  himself,  and  with  up- 
lifted arm  blessed  the  black  sea  of  people 
below.  He  appealed  to  all,  even  to  those 
to  whom  he  was  only  a  lay  figure,  by 
reason  of  his  great  age,  his  commanding 
personality,  and  his  wise,  pale  old  face. 

A  great  shout  went  up,  a  cry  born  of 
long-pent  enthusiasm,  hoarse  and  raucous 
with  emotion .  * '  Viva,  viva,  viva  il  Papa . 
Leo,  Leo.  Vive  le  Pape.  Lang  lebe 
unser  heiligste  Vater." — "  Long  live  the 
Pope." 

Shouts  in  almost  every  European  lan- 
guage rose  in  homage  to  the  pale  old 
man  who  sat  on  the  crimson  throne. 
Women  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  sob- 
bing hysterically,  and  holding  out  their 
rosaries  to  receive  the  benediction  ;  the 
shoulders    of    strong    men    shook    with 
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emotion.  The  crowd  swayed  and  rocked, 
shouting  itself  hoarse,  and  the  vision  of 
white  and  gold,  with  the  immobile  smile 
on  the  ivory  face,  borne  high  above  the 
people,  passed  into  the  Capella  Sistina, 
the  two  fingers  raised  in  benediction. 

Rigid,  with  dilated  eyes,  the  pale  girl 
had  watched  the  entrance  of  Leo  XIIL 
She  could  not  shout  like  the  others  ;  her 
throat  seemed  closed  with  emotion.  The 
prayer  of  her  life  was  granted,  the  Holy 
Father  was  near  her.  She  was  filled 
with  sacred  awe,  and  her  brain  reeled. 
"  Dio  mio,  Dio  mio  !  Alfine,"  were  the 
only  words  she  could  utter.  Her  eyes 
were  wet  with  tears,  her  body  shook 
with  gasping  sobs.  "  Padre  Sante, 
beneditemi,"  she  whispered  almost  in- 
audibly,  clasping  her  hands  tightly  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer.  She  seemed  to  be 
by  herself  ;  the  great  hall,  the  people  had 
vanished,  and  she  felt  that  the  benedic- 
tion was  for  her  alone.  It  came  like  a 
breath  of  pure,  sweet,  spring  air,  cooling 
her  heated  brain.  The  white  figure  on 
the  throne  appeared  to  assume  gigantic 
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proportions,  towering  above  her,  whilst 
the  faded  dark  eyes,  looking  into  hers, 
seemed  to  draw  the  soul  out  of  her  with 
magnetic  power.  The  roar  of  the  crowd 
sounded  like  a  far-off  murmur,  and  the 
white  figure  appeared  to  radiate  light 
which  increased  till  it  almost  blinded 
her.  The  heated  atmosphere  became 
fresh  and  cool,  and  filled  with  the  scent 
of  the  flowers  she  had  so  often  sold  on 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the  Trinita  del 
Monti.  A  sense  of  rest  and  peace  stole 
over  her  tired  body.  The  dazzling  white 
radiance  seemed  to  penetrate  through 
her,  and  to  communicate  an  exquisite 
feeling  of  lightness,  lifting  her  up  higher 
and  higher. 

Ill 

In  the  studio  in  the  Via  Balbino  the 
morning  was  wearing  to  a  close,  and  the 
artist  paced  to  and  fro,  looking  at  the 
now  nearly  completed  picture.  The  sad 
eyes  of  the  figure  of  "  Patience  "  seemed 
to  gaze  at  him  out  of  the  canvas  with  an 
expression  less  wistful  than  usual.     There 
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was  a  look  on  the  face  of  peace,  almost 
contentment. 

"  I  must  alter  the  expression  a  Httle, 
I  think,"  he  said,  pausing  to  look  more 
closely  at  his  work.  "  And  yet  I  don't 
know  ;  my  '  Patience  '  must  be  a  woman 
who  has  sounded  all  the  chords  of  suffer- 
ing and  found  rest  at  last.  Why,  after 
passing  through  infinite  sadness,  should 
she  not  attain  to  peace  ?  " 

Then  his  thoughts  took  another  turn. 
"  My  poor  httle  model,  she  is  very  late 
to-day ;  perhaps  the  Papal  ceremony 
has  overtaxed  her  strength  and  she  is 
ill." 

He  continued  pacing  to  and  fro,  and 
then,  after  again  glancing  at  the  great 
canvas,  took  up  the  Osservatore  Romano, 
which  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  care- 
lessly cut  the  pages.  Suddenly  his  gaze 
became  concentrated  on  one  paragraph, 
and  his  face  grew  pale  as  he  read  the 
following  : 

"  Tragic  occurrence  at  the  Vatican. — 
A  sad  event  marred  yesterday's  ceremony 
at  the  Vatican.     In  the  Sala  Reggia  a 
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young  woman  belonging  to  the  working 
classes,  who  seems  to  have  obtained  a 
ticket  of  admission,  fell  to  the  ground 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Holy 
Father.  Dr.  Enrico  Bardelli,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  near  at  hand,  pronounced 
the  woman  to  be  dead.  The  bystanders 
were  much  affected.  The  body,  which 
lies  in  the  public  mortuary,  has  not  yet 
been  claimed  ;  but  a  flower-seller  named 
Giuseppe  Carboni  believes  to  have  recog- 
nised a  girl  who  formerly  lived  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  who  sold  flowers  near  the 
Trinita  dei  Monti." 

He  dropped  the  paper,  which  fell  with 
a  rustle  to  the  ground.  "  Poor  little 
lonely  girl,"  he  said  slowly  ;  "  perhaps 
it  is  better  for  her  that  it  should  happen 
so.  She  has  had  her  wish — the  Pope 
has  given  her  his  blessing.  May  God 
rest  her  tired  soul,"  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

The  great  picture  was  hung  in  the 
Academy,  and  aroused  much  enthusiasm. 
With  it,   long-sought-for  fame  came  to 
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the  painter.  The  central  figure  of 
"  Patience  "  was  the  principal  subject  of 
comment.  The  artist  never  touched  or 
altered  it  after  the  day  on  which  he  read 
the  little  notice  in  the  Osservatore  Romano, 
and  in  the  dark,  wistful  eyes  there  remains 
the  look  of  peace,  almost  contentment. 
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THE  COUSINS  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  to  have 
another  child  continually  held  up  to  one 
as  an  example.  At  least  I  thought  so 
when  I  had  arrived  at  the  mature  age 
of  seven,  and  therefore  considered  myself 
a  competent  judge. 

Whenever  I  had  done  anything  wrong, 
I  was  asked,  "  What  would  the  cousins 
say  if  they  knew  ?  "  or  else  I  was  informed 
that  "  Dear  little  Janet  would  never  do 
such  a  thing."  And  I  felt  crushed.  The 
worst  threat,  and  one  which  had  the 
most  effect,  was  :  "I  shall  write  and 
tell  the  cousins  how  naughty  you  have 
been,  and  then  they  won't  love  you  any 
more."  This  depressed  me  for  hours. 
Often,  when  I  had  made  some  irreverent 
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remark,  my  mother  would  say,  "  I  hope 
you  will  not  talk  like  that  when  the 
cousins  come  home." 

"  When  the  cousins  come  home  !  " 
It  was  an  event  I  had  looked  forward  to 
vaguely  for  ages,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 
When  I  heard  that  they  had  actually 
started  for  England,  I  was  filled  with  un- 
easiness. How  was  I  ever  to  keep  them 
from  knowing  how  infinitely  I  was  their 
inferior  ?  That  was  the  question  I  asked 
myself  over  and  over  again  without 
arriving  at  any  satisfactory  solution. 

We  followed  the  progress  of  the  ship 
in  the  papers — Colombo,  Aden,  Port 
Said — they  were  really  drawing  nearer. 
Truly  distance  lends  enchantment.  I 
had  never  seen  them,  as  they  had  been 
born  in  far-off  Australia.  Now  at  last 
they  were  coming  home  to  live  in  England 
and  I  could  look  forward  to  uninterrupted 
intercourse  with  them.  To  an  only  child 
not  used  to  companions  of  her  own  age, 
the  prospect  seemed  dazzling. 

There  were  five  cousins,  boys  and  girls, 
but  Janet,  the  eldest,  had  been  singled 
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out  to  be  my  special  chum,  being  nearest 
to  my  own  age,  and  only  my  junior  by  a 
year.  We  had  corresponded  regularly 
in  large,  round  handwriting,  which  I 
looked  at  suspiciously,  as  I  was  always 
told  :  "  See  how  beautifully  dear  httle 
Janet  writes  ;  don't  let  her  beat  you." 
It  was  with  the  greatest  pride  that  I 
wrote  my  first  letter  to  her  on  single 
instead  of  double  hnes.  I  felt  years  older 
after  this  feat,  and  I  anxiously  awaited 
the  answer,  which  proved  to  be  also  on 
single  lines,  while  the  writing  was  quite 
as  even  as  my  own.  I  was  piqued,  and 
went  nearer  disliking  my  cousin  than 
ever  before,  even  when  her  superiority 
had  been  more  than  usually  impressed 
upon  me.  This  was  unfair.  Surely  she 
might  have  waited  a  few  months  before 
adopting  my  advanced  style  of  writing. 

Our  letters  were  mostly  about  per- 
sonal matters,  for  we  considered  ourselves 
very  important  people  in  those  days, 
and  each  tried  to  shine  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  other's  eyes. 

How  often  with  my  little  spade  I  dug 
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deep  holes  in  the  ground  thinking  I 
should  get  down  to  the  country  where 
every  one  walked  on  their  heads  !  I 
was  certain  that  was  how  they  walked, 
and  my  constant  fear  had  been  that  as 
the  cousins  were  living  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  earth  they  would  fall  off  and  be 
killed  before  they  came  home.  I  never 
understood  how  they  managed  to  stick 
on  at  all.  It  seemed  so  dreadful  also 
to  think  that  when  the  bright  sun  was 
shining,  and  I  was  enjoying  my  games, 
they  were  in  darkness  and  asleep.  It 
made  me  feel  in  a  vague  way  that  it 
must  somehow  always  be  night  over 
there.  At  Christmas,  too,  I  could  never 
imagine  them  enjoying  festivities  and 
receiving  their  presents  in  midsummer 
weather.  It  was  all  very  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  but  now  they  were  coming  home, 
and  these  matters  would  right  them- 
selves. 

The  great  day  came  at  last,  and, 
dressed  in  my  best  clothes,  thinking  I 
looked  very  much  grown  up,  and  trying 
to  add  to  my  aged  appearance  by  assu- 
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ming  a  grave  expression  of  countenance, 
I  started  with  my  parents  for  the  docks. 

"  They  must  recognise  at  once  that  I 
am  considerably  older  than  they,  and 
perhaps  that  will  prevent  their  noticing 
my  inferiority,"  I  thought.  It  troubled 
me  not  a  little  that  they  had  seen  so 
much  of  the  world  and  that  I  had  never 
been  out  of  England  ;  but  I  tried  to  find 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  London,  whilst  I  was  a 
Cockney,  and  flattered  myself  that  I  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ropes. 
This  reflection,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gether consoling,  and  it  was  with  mixed 
feelings  that  I  watched  the  great  ship 
draw  slowly  nearer  to  the  quay  in  the 
Albert  Docks  where  we  stood. 

Surely  those  were  the  long-looked-for 
cousins  on  the  deck  leaning  against  the 
rail,  anxiously  looking  out  for  some  one 
on  the  shore  ? 

"  There  they  are  !  "  exclaimed  my 
mother  excitedly.     I  was  right. 

Oh  !  the  weary  time  before  the  gang- 
way was  hoisted  out  and  we  got  on  board. 
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Then  what  a  scene  of  laughing,  kissing 
and  talking,  at  least  among  the  elders. 
We  children  were  rather  quiet,  and  eyed 
each  other  curiously.  On  the  whole,  I 
think,  we  felt  mutually  well  satisfied, 
although  we  were  ceremonious  with  a 
politeness  almost  amounting  to  stiffness. 
For  my  part,  I  was  almost  surprised  to 
find  that  these  wonderful  cousins  were 
flesh  and  blood  like  myself. 

Janet  and  I  instinctively  kept  together, 
for  she  was  to  be  our  guest  when  the 
others  had  dispersed  themselves  amongst 
various  relations. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  left  the 
ship,  with  piles  of  luggage  and  several 
large  bird-cages  containing  tropical  birds, 
which  I  looked  at  with  great  curiosity. 
The  many  "  good-byes  "  made  me  feel 
lonely  and  humble.  The  cousins  seemed 
to  know  every  one  and  to  be  almost  on 
joking  terms  with  the  captain,  whose 
uniform  and  air  of  authority  impressed 
me  greatly. 

At  last  it  was  all  over,  and  we  carried 
Janet  off  to  our  house.     We  two  con- 
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tinued  to  be  very  silent,  and  the  dinner 
which  awaited  us  proved  at  first  a  solemn 
function.  Gradually,  however,  I  forgot 
my  grown-up  demeanour,  our  tongues 
were  loosened,  and  we  talked  at  great 
length.  We  grew  almost  confidential, 
and  I  lost  the  feeling  of  shame  at  my 
inferiority.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  tell 
Janet  how  perfect  I  thought  them  all. 
I  noticed  that  she  looked  puzzled  ;  but 
the  subject  was  not  continued. 

One  morning  a  few  days  later  I  heard 
sounds  of  a  dispute,  and  my  aunt's  voice 
saying,  "  Janet,  how  can  you  ?  What 
would  dear  little  Helen  say  if  she  saw 
you  ?  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  She 
would  never  behave  like  that." 

I  entered  the  room  and  found  Janet  in 
tears  and  looking  as  cross  and  disagree- 
able as  I  had  ever  been  in  my  naughtiest 
moods.  I  stopped,  my  hand  on  the  door, 
with  such  a  look  of  blank  astonishment 
on  my  face  that  Janet  hung  her  head 
lower  and  lower. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  murmured  when 
my  aunt  had  left  the  room  ;    "  now  you 
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will  never  think  me  nice  any  more/'  and 
she  sobbed  afresh.  "  You  are  so  good," 
she  continued,  in  a  choked  voice ;  "  mother 
was  always  telling  us  so,  and  that  you 
would  be  shocked  if  we  were  naughty  ; 
and  now  you  have  seen  me  like  this," 
and  her  lamentations  continued. 

"  Aunt  Tiny  said  I  was  good !  "  I 
exclaimed,  and  it  began  to  dawn  upon 
me  that  these  cousins  were  human  beings 
after  all.  "  Did  she  ever  tell  you  I  was 
a  much  better  little  girl  than  you  ?  "  I 
asked  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  always,"  answered  Janet,  stifling 
her  sobs. 

I  was  just  about  going  to  confess 
everything,  but  on  second  thoughts  I 
held  my  peace.  Here  was  my  chance, 
and  I  would  not  throw  it  away.  I  had 
worshipped  long  enough.  So  I  put  on 
my  most  patronising  air  and  told  her 
not  to  cry  any  more. 

How  proud  I  felt  !  These  cousins 
were  not  my  superiors  after  all.  I  really 
think  this  discovery  did  more  towards 
keeping   me   good   than   anything   else. 
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Janet  and  I  are  fast  friends  ;  but  it  was 
many  a  long  day  before  I  told  her  of 
my  discovery,  and  even  now  I  have 
never  confessed  the  unholy  joy  it  gave 
me. 
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IN  THE  AUSTRALIAN  BUSH 

A  THICK  mist  enwraps  the  land,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  ghostly  dawn  pervades  the 
chill  grey  atmosphere.  The  phantom 
trees  loom  faintly,  and  the  ground  is  wet 
with  dew.  The  world  is  awake  but  not 
stirring  ;  it  seems  to  await  something, 
or  some  one.  Presently  some  one  comes. 
The  colours  of  death  change  gradually 
to  those  of  life,  and  the  world  begins  to 
stir.  The  grey  mist  slowly  takes  a  golden 
hue  and  then  becomes  transparent,  rolling 
away  to  disclose  the  trees  rustling  in  the 
faint  breeze  as  though  breathing  a  happy 
sigh  of  awakening  consciousness.  The 
soft  fiute-hke  note  of  the  Austrahan 
magpie  sounds  far  away  in  the  bush  to 
be  immediately  re-echoed  near  by,  as  the 
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first  warm  rays  of  the  Southern  sun  make 
the  atmosphere  quiver. 

The  mists  have  now  dispersed  and  the 
fresh  morning  air  is  scented  with  the 
aromatic  perfume  of  the  Eucalyptus. 
The  bark  freshly  shed  from  the  smooth 
shining  stems  of  the  gum-trees  strews 
the  ground  and  crackles  sharply  under 
the  feet  of  the  swagm.an  who  is  following 
the  faintly  marked  trail  through  the 
forest,  his  bundle  on  his  shoulder,  and 
his  "  billy  "  in  his  hand.  He  is  a  very 
independent  person,  the  "  swagman  " 
or  "  sundowner."  Notwithstanding  his 
ragged  clothes  and  unkempt  appearance, 
he  considers  himself  at  least  the  equal 
of  the  best  in  the  land,  and  he  demands 
as  his  right  food  and  shelter  at  any 
station  which  he  may  pass  during  his 
wanderings.  In  return  he  may — if  he 
is  in  the  humour — consent  to  work  for 
a  few  hours  next  day.  Sometimes  he 
sleeps  in  a  barn  or  stable,  often  a  la  helle 
doile.  His  life  is  one  of  roving ;  his 
patron  saint  is  chance.  He  may  be  a 
wrangler    strayed    from    Cambridge,    a 
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sheep-shearer  changing  his  quarters,  or 
one  of  the  great  army  of  white  nomads 
that  Austrahan  Hfe  has  produced. 

Higher  and  higher  rises  the  sun,  not 
the  paUid  orb  under  which  we  Londoners 
live,  but  a  sun  of  regal  splendour,  of 
dazzling  brightness  and  of  life-giving 
heat.  It  seems  to  have  suddenly  taken 
all  the  colour  out  of  the  landscape. 
Miles  upon  miles  of  gum-trees  stretch  in 
waves  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  their 
long  dull  green  leaves  giving  a  dominant 
note  of  grey  to  the  scene.  There  is  no 
variety  save  where  a  dead  giant  spreads 
his  naked  white  arms  towards  the  sky. 
The  ground  is  a  sombre  red,  strewn  with 
strips  of  bark.  Here  where  the  trees 
are  less  thickly  massed  are  tracts  of  dry 
brown  grass  ;  elsewhere  there  are  only 
patches  of  grey  weed  upon  which  roving 
sheep  feed.  There  is  a  wonderful  har- 
mony in  the  blending  of  dull  colours 
which  lends  a  peculiar  fascination  to  this 
far-stretching  landscape. 

Hark !  what  was  that  ?  The  bush 
seems  an  almost  untrodden  waste,  yet 
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from  close  by  comes  a  chuckle  which 
breaks  out  into  a  peal  of  hearty  laughter 
to  be  taken  up  on  all  sides  till  the  forest 
resounds  with  hysterical  merriment.  It 
is  as  though  mocking  spirits  lurked  among 
the  trees.  The  new  chum  would  stop 
in  wonderment  and  would  catch  the 
infection.  The  swagman,  however,  con- 
tinues his  way,  unheedingly  ;  he  knows 
the  laughing  jackass,  that  queer  bird 
with  an  absurd  head  and  white  streaked 
wings,  the  great  brown  kingfisher  of 
Australia. 

The  day  is  advancing ;  the  earth 
seems  to  throw  out  heat ;  the  woods 
have  become  still  and  stifling  ;  the  tall, 
scraggy  gum-trees  give  little  shade  and 
the  sun  fairly  blazes.  The  swagman 
mops  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead 
and  uneasily  shifts  the  burden  on  his 
shoulders.  The  invigorating  freshness  of 
the  morning  is  gone  ;  his  limbs  ache 
and  his  head  throbs.  Slowly  he  climbs 
a  low  ridge  and  looks  over  the  vast 
expanse  of  colourless  country  which  is 
spread  before  him.     In  the  blue  distance 
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are  the  hills  of  Gippsland,  and  surely  far 
away  to  the  left  is  a  bush  fire  ?  Yes, 
there  is  the  blur  of  smoke  which  wreaths 
up  into  the  hot  still  air,  and  to  right 
and  nearer  is  yet  another.  Mechanically 
his  thoughts  go  back  to  the  fires  he  has 
helped  to  stamp  out,  and  perhaps  to 
others  he  has  himself  started.  He  can 
almost  hear  the  roar  of  the  flames  as 
they  leap  onwards,  and  he  can  picture 
the  burning  trees  falling  one  by  one 
with  a  crash  amidst  the  lurid  sea  of 
fire. 

The  smell  of  burning  is  born  towards 
him  and  the  far-off  breath  of  flame  seems 
to  make  the  fierce  noontide  heat  still 
more  oppressive.  It  is  useless  to  hurry 
on,  for  there  is  no  chance  of  reaching  a 
station  that  night  ;  it  is  not  until  con- 
siderably later  that  he  resumes  his  way. 
A  flight  of  cockatoos  rise  from  the  tree- 
tops,  the  sun  glinting  on  their  snowy 
plumage  and  yellow  crests,  as  they  hover 
for  a  moment  and  then  swoop  back  into 
the  forest. 

At  length  he  comes  upon  the  relics  of 
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an  abortive  village  settlement  planted 
on  a  hopeless  site^  a  reminiscence  of  the 
curious  vagaries  of  Australian  politics. 
Some  trees  have  been  cut  down  and  left 
to  rot ;  others  are  ring-barked  and  have 
died  as  they  stood.  Their  great  branches 
bare  and  sinister,  like  huge  skeleton 
fingers,  are  sharply  outlined  against  the 
sky.  Here  the  rabbits — the  curse  of 
Australia  —  multiply  unchecked  and 
throw  off  devastating  swarms  to  ravage 
stations  fifty  miles  away. 

Still  following  the  track,  the  swagman 
again  plunges  into  the  bush,  at  length 
emerging  on  a  region  of  utter  desolation. 
The  ground  is  covered  with  ashes  ;  huge 
forest  giants,  charred  and  broken,  lie 
around  in  black  confusion  ;  others  still 
stand  scorched,  leafless  and  awe-inspiring, 
stretching  their  gaunt  branches  wide  as 
though  imploring  the  help  that  did  not 
come.  Some  are  burnt  on  one  side  only, 
as  if  the  flames  had  passed  them  over  in 
their  mad  haste  to  carry  death  to  the 
forest.  In  places  the  fire-weed,  that 
curious  little  golden  flower  which  makes 
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its  appearance  after  a  bush  conflagration 
and  seems  to  smile  out  of  the  ruin — a 
tiny  harbinger  of  the  restoration  that 
nature  will  accomplish. 

The  wind  stirs  and  there  is  a  sudden 
crash  which  marks  the  fall  of  a  charred 
trunk  too  fragile  to  resist  any  longer. 
The  air  still  reeks  of  burning  and  the 
swagman  involuntarily  hurries  his  pace 
towards  the  distant  belt  of  living  trees. 

It  has  grown  cooler  and  a  grateful 
shade  has  fallen  across  the  trail.  Care- 
fully on  the  watch  for  snakes  the  man 
pursues  his  way.  Often  the  long  strips 
of  bark  and  the  dark  curving  tree-roots 
momentarily  deceive  him  amid  the  length- 
ening shadows. 

A  mellow  golden  glory  seems  to  flood 
the  bush  glinting  through  the  leaves  and 
making  warm  orange  patches  on  the 
ground.  In  the  distance  a  jackass  laughs 
faintly  while  brilliant  green  and  crimson 
parrots  fly  screeching  through  the  trees 
in  search  of  sleeping-quarters.  A  won- 
derful rose-madder  glow  comes  into  the 
sky,    and    with    a    start    the    swagman 
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realises  that  night  is  at  hand.  He 
quickens  his  pace,  for  he  knows  that  the 
httle  stream  dignified  by  the  name  of 
creek  for  which  he  has  been  making  all 
day  is  near. 

He  spreads  his  blanket  and  lights  his 
fire,  sitting  dow^n  beside  it.  The  sky  is 
turning  pale,  the  wonderful  glow  has 
faded.  Two  stars  begin  to  twinkle  faintly 
in  the  sky — the  pointers  to  the  Southern 
Cross.  The  birds  have  ceased  their  twit- 
tering, and  the  air  has  grown  chilly, 
strangely  still  and  fragrant.  One  by  one 
the  five  stars  of  the  cross  flicker  out  of 
the  darkening  sky.  The  silence  seems 
to  deepen  with  the  increasing  gloom,  and 
night  falls  with  noiseless  majesty.  The 
near  trees  have  become  dim  outlines ; 
but  their  grey  stems  shine  weirdly  in  the 
starlight  while  the  night  wind  rustles 
through  their  leaves  as  though  an  unseen 
presence  were  passing. 

The  swagman  has  made  his  supper  of 
tea  and  damper,  and  now  he  draws  his 
blanket  round  him  and  crouches  nearer 
to  the  fire,  which  throws  out  a  httle  circle 
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of  red  light  in  ,the  midst  of  a  ghostly 
world.  There  is  no  sound  but  the  occa- 
sional hoarse  croak  of  the  frogs  in  the 
creek.  The  sky  is  blazing  with  stars,  so 
large  and  brilliant  that  they  seem  sus- 
pended within  reach.  There,  at  the 
corner  of  the  cross,  is  the  mysterious 
black  hole — the  stupendous  chasm  open- 
ing into  starless  infinity. 

But  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and  earth 
do  not  oppress  the  swagman  and,  heedless 
of  the  past,  present  and  future,  he  sleeps. 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  HAPPINESS 

The  bright  morning  sun  shone  on  the 
Garden  of  Happiness.  The  dew  sparkled 
on  the  fohage,  and  the  soft  breeze  gently 
moved  the  leaves  of  the  stately  trees  and 
the  great  flame-coloured  flowers  of  Hope 
which  grew  in  abundance. 

Through  the  garden  flowed  the  River 
of  Love,  which  leapt  and  flashed  in  the 
sunlight,  eddied  round  great  rocks,  and 
was  churned  up  into  foam  as  it  rushed 
madly  along,  forming  dangerous  rapids 
or  dark  silent  pools  which  no  one  had 
ever  fathomed.  In  places  there  were 
treacherous  currents  and  whirlpools  which 
drew  the  unwary  down  into  depths  from 
whence  none  return.  Elsewhere  the 
river  flowed  broadly  and  calmly  between 
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flowering  banks,  or  thundered  between 
forbidding  walls  of  rock  that  rose  sheer 
from  the  water's  edge.  On  and  ever  on 
the  river  moved  in  its  relentless  course 
to  the  Sea  of  Eternity. 

Down  the  stream  floated  leaves  and 
weeds — autumn  leaves  of  red  and  gold, 
dead  leaves  rotted  before  they  fell,  tender 
pale-green  tendrils,  and  long  weeds  which 
waved  fantastically.  Flowers  too  there 
were,  broken  and  battered  by  the  current, 
maimed  and  almost  unrecognisable,  their 
petals  torn,  their  colours  faded.  Others 
floated  quiescent  in  the  calm  pools,  seem- 
ing to  draw  life  from  the  river  that  had 
killed  their  sister  blossoms.  Some  of 
these  stayed  in  the  cool  still  waters,  grew 
to  maturity,  faded,  and  withered  there  ; 
but  they  were  few,  and  they  never  saw 
the  broad  expanses,  the  green  banks,  and 
the  grand  frowning  rocks,  and  they  never 
knew  the  rush  and  sparkle  of  the  river. 
In  the  calm  seclusion  where  they  lived 
and  died  the  sun  never  penetrated  ;  there 
was  no  change,  and  it  was  always  cool 
and  sheltered. 
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The  existence  of  the  Garden  of  Happi- 
ness depended  upon  the  River  of  Love. 
Without  its  hfe-giving  moisture  the  fertile 
soil  would  have  been  a  desert.  The 
towering  trees,  the  brilliant  flowers, 
and  the  emerald  turf  would  all  have 
perished. 

In  a  shadowy  room  of  the  grey  Castle 
of  Fate,  which  stood  in  that  fair  garden, 
two  butterflies  beat  against  the  window- 
pane.  One  had  soft  brown  wings  tinged 
with  a  rich  dusky  red  ;  the  other  was  a 
tiny  creature  coloured  like  the  summer 
skies.  The  first  faint  gleams  of  the  morn- 
ing had  found  them  in  the  dim  room. 
They  did  not  know  how  they  had  come 
there,  nor  why. 

The  golden  sun  shone  on  the  garden 
outside,  and  made  a  thousand  diamonds 
flash  on  the  rushing  river  ;  and  far  back 
in  their  inner  consciousness  the  butter- 
flies felt  dimly  that  this  glowing  paradise 
was  their  inheritance.  They  knew  it 
was  morning  ;  but  that  night  would 
come  quickly  and  irrevocably,  and  that 
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though  the  stream  would  still  flow  on- 
wards they  would  have  passed  away. 

The  river  called  ;  the  flowers  beckoned, 
and  they  thought  they  saw  other  butter- 
flies flitting  amongst  the  blossoms.  They 
did  not  know  it  was  only  their  own  reflec- 
tion in  the  glass,  so  they  beat  against  the 
window-pane,  and  marvelled  that  they 
could  not  pass  through  what  was — to 
them — an  invisible  resistance. 

The  morning  sun  grew  more  brilhant, 
and  the  aroma  of  the  garden  penetrated 
to  the  room.  A  mad  longing  for  the 
sparkling  river  came  upon  them.  If 
they  could  only  get  out  into  the  sunshine 
and  drink  its  waters  !  Again  and  again 
they  beat  wildly  against  the  pitiless  glass. 
Then  half  unconsciously  they  fluttered 
far  back  into  the  shadowy  room,  and 
turned  once  more  towards  the  light. 
Nothing  resisted  them,  and  they  were 
filled  with  a  fleeting  joy.  At  last  they 
were  going  to  the  fair  garden  of  their 
dreams  !  Then  with  a  dull  thud  they 
crashed  against  the  glass,  and  fell  to 
the  ground. 
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The  tortoise-shell  butterfly  remained 
stunned  and  motionless  with  closed  wings; 
bat  the  craving  for  the  garden  and  the 
river  was  so  intense  in  the  tiny  azure 
creature,  and  the  dim  shadov^'s  of  the 
room  so  unbearable,  that  she  gathered 
strength  to  flutter  again  up  the  polished 
surface  to  a  crack  in  the  glass  through 
which  came  the  perfume  of  the  morning. 
She  heard  the  music  of  the  river  as  it 
rushed  along  leaping  in  the  sunlight,  and 
an  overmastering  thirst  took  possession 
of  her.  The  crack  was  small,  with  jagged 
edges,  but  the  little  butterfl}^  furled  her 
blue  wings  tightly  and  crept  through. 

The  warm  sun  fell  upon  her,  intensifying 
her  azure  colouring.  She  breathed  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers  as  she  danced  out 
into  the  open  with  wide-spread  wings  to 
catch  the  light.  Straight  to  the  water's 
edge  she  flew,  for  with  freedom  had  come 
the  knowledge  that  the  river  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  garden. 

Poised  on  a  slender  reed,  she  drank 
deeply,  and  the  water  was  sweeter  than 
she  had  deemed  possible.     And  as  she 
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drank  the  sunlight  touched  her  blue 
wings  with  shining  gold  ;  and  the  full 
glory  of  the  garden  was  revealed.  She 
paused  a  moment  gazing  at  the  broad 
sun-bathed  expanses,  the  brilhant  flowers 
and  the  shady  groves  where  the  light 
was  dim  and  mysterious.  Then  a  flying 
wreath  of  spray  caught  her  wings,  and 
she  was  dashed  on  to  the  slippery  surface 
of  a  moss-covered  rock  round  which  the 
river  foamed  and  eddied.  She  tried  to 
fly  away,  but  her  feet  were  clogged  by 
the  slime,  and  her  wings  were  heavy  with 
the  spray  that  fell  upon  them  hke  soft 
rain.  Half  stunned,  she  slipped  towards 
the  rushing  waters.  The  laugh  of  the 
river  seemed  turned  to  a  moan,  and  the 
gay  sparkle  of  its  waters  grew  sinister. 
The  spray  was  cold,  and  the  butterfly 
felt  numb  and  helpless.  An  agony 
clutched  her. 

"It  is  still  morning,  and  I  have  only 
just  come  into  the  garden  and  seen  all 
its  beauties,"  she  cried  rebelliously,  for 
she  did  not  know  that  none  may  tarry 
long  in   that   fair   Eden.     In   vain  she 
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struggled  with  her  growing  weakness. 
She  was  shpping  into  the  relentless 
stream,  when  she  saw  amongst  the  drift- 
ing leaves  a  great  flame-coloured  blossom 
from  the  Flower  of  Hope.  It  touched 
the  rock  w^here  the  httle  butterfly  clung. 
With  a  last  effort  of  her  draggled  wings 
she  fluttered  on  to  it,  and,  crouching 
amongst  its  petals,  was  borne  slowly 
down  the  river  away  from  the  falling 
spray.  For  a  short  while  she  lay  at 
rest ;  but  the  sun  seemed  to  have  lost 
its  warmth  and  the  green  banks  had  given 
place  to  grim  rocks.  Then  she  realised 
that  the  great  red  flower  was  slowly  sink- 
ing, heavy  with  the  moisture  of  the  river. 
She  tried  to  flutter  once  again,  but  she 
was  growing  weaker.  More  spray  swept 
over  her  ;  thicker  and  thicker  it  fell,  and 
one  of  her  wings  was  shattered. 

Then  the  fair  vision  of  river  and  garden 
faded  and  a  dead  azure  butterfly  drifted 
down  the  stream  towards  the  Sea  of 
Eternity. 

On  the  floor  in  the  shadowy  room  the 
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tortoise-shell  butterfly  lay  motionless  till 
the  noonday  sun,  looking  in  through  the 
window,  woke  her  to  the  consciousness 
of  a  bhnd  horror.  Half  the  day  was 
already  gone,  and  she  was  still  a  prisoner. 
She  fluttered,  wildly  at  first,  for  she  could 
almost  hear  time  flying  by  with  ghostly 
rusthng  wings.  Then  she  grew  weary 
and  crawled  slowly  up  and  down  the 
pane.  Hopelessness  gripped  her.  What 
was  the  use  of  struggling  ?  The  invisible 
resistance  was  always  there.  She  would 
never  reach  the  garden  and  taste  the 
waters  of  the  river  ;  she  could  only  look 
from  a  distance,  a  creature  excluded  from 
Paradise.  She  gazed  at  the  garden  from 
afar  till  she  almost  beheved  herself  there. 
The  reflection  of  a  faint  ray  of  the  after- 
noon sun  touched  the  soft  red-brown  in 
her  wings,  but  it  had  no  warmth.  She 
was  so  weary  that  she  gave  up  the  struggle 
and  opened  her  wings  to  catch  the  re- 
flected gleams.  The  river  murmured  in 
the  distance,  but  all  that  remained  of  her 
mad  thirst  was  a  dull  ache. 

The  shadows  grew  longer  in  the  fair 
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garden,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  became 
red  and  golden.  The  room  grew  darker 
and  darker,  and,  as  the  hght  began 
to  fail,  the  cold  became  intense.  The 
garden  seemed  to  be  dissolving  slowly 
behind  a  soft  grey  veil,  and  the  tortoise- 
shell  butterfly  lay  lifeless,  its  colours 
faded  by  the  dusk. 

Down  the  stream  floated  the  body  of 
the  little  azure,  and  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  fell  upon  her  broken  wings, 
making  them  tiny  specks  of  flame  for  a 
moment.  But  no  light  fell  on  the  tor- 
toise-shell, for  the  warm  sun  had  never 
kissed  her,  and  she  had  never  seen  the 
full  beauty  of  the  garden  or  tasted  the 
nectar  of  the  river. 

Night  fell  like  a  heavy  pall  on  the  river 
and  the  garden,  and  on  the  two  dead 
butterflies.  No  ray  of  moon  or  star 
pierced  the  black  darkness. 
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A  POLITICAL  NIGHTMARE 

Although  being  the  wife  of  an  M.P. 
entails  expense,  and  often  some  anxiety, 
there  are  many  compensations.  In  the 
first  place,  it  certainly  gives  you  a  cachet 
in  society.  You  may  be  a  nobody  before 
your  husband  is  elected,  but  immediately 
afterwards  you  become  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. You  mix  with  people  whose 
names,  mentioned  in  casual  conversation, 
sound  well,  and  it  is  always  effective  to 
talk  of  the  "  House." 

Charles  often  grumbles  at  the  expense 
(especially  at  election  times)  ;  but,  as  I 
point  out  to  him,  it  counts  both  ways. 
He  has  not  to  give  up  anything  to  be  a 
member.  He  goes  on  with  his  business 
just  the  same,  and  as  we  have  a  large 
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majority  he  can  be  absent  from  the  House 
almost  as  much  as  he  hkes.  Besides,  we 
have  our  long  week-ends.  Of  course 
there  was  that  tiresome  little  contretemps 
of  the  snap  division  on  the  Disinfection 
of  Aliens  Bill ;  but  fortunately  that  kind 
of  thing  hardly  ever  happens. 

In  any  other  profession  but  that  of 
governing  the  Empire,  a  man  has  gener- 
ally to  sacrifice  himself  to  work,  and 
that  is  why  I  tell  Charles  the  profession 
of  politics  is  so  desirable.  It  is  merely 
a  sort  of  extra  occupation  which,  though 
not  directly  lucrative,  yet  brings  all  sorts 
of  advantages.  One  need  not  be  the 
least  intelligent  to  succeed  in  politics. 
Of  course  I  do  not  say  this  to  Charles,  as 
he  prides  himself  on  what  he  calls  his 
intellect. 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages is  the  facility  that  the  House  of 
Commons  provides  for  social  functions. 
Could  a  nicer  place  be  found  in  which 
to  entertain  ?  It  is  inexpensive  and 
distinguished,  which  pleases  every  one. 
I  find  that  many  of  the  sort  of  people 
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whose  names  I  like  to  mention  to  our 
friends  accept  invitations  to  the  House, 
when  they  would  curtly  refuse  if  we 
asked  them  to  Bayswater. 

What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to 
stroll  about  the  Terrace  on  a  summer's 
evening,  watching  the  boats  pass  to  and 
fro,  talking  to  one's  friends  and  pointing 
out  all  the  "lions"?  The  place  is 
always  full  of  "lions";  in  fact,  I  heard 
a  man  remark  one  particularly  gay  after- 
noon— during  a  great  debate,  when  the 
Terrace  really  looked  like  a  tea-garden 
crowded  with  tables  and  brightly  dressed 
ladies — that  it  was  a  "  perfect  menagerie." 
I  did  not  understand  what  he  meant  at 
the  time.  (He  is  one  of  those  uncom- 
fortable people  who  make  jokes  without 
smiling,  so  one  never  knows  if  they  are 
jokes  or  not.)  /Vfterwards  I  saw  that 
he  must  have  been  referring  to  the 
"  lions." 

It  is  all  so  purely  social,  and  that  is 
what  I  like  ;  one  would  never  imagine 
that  any  serious  business  was  going  on 
but    for    the    division    bells,    which    are 
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certainly  disturbing.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  mistake  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  ring  during  tea  and  dinner  hours.  They 
create  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  a  disagree- 
able sense  of  impending  responsibility 
and  business  which  is  most  undesirable 
when  one  is  eating,  or  enjoying  oneself. 
In  these  little  ways  the  digestions  and 
the  comforts  of  members  and  their 
wives  and  friends  are  not  sufficiently 
considered. 

We  had  a  dinner-party  that  night  in 
the  House.  I  had  specially  asked  Lucy 
Atherton  to  meet  the  young  M.P.  for 
Mid-Clodshire,  as  I  knew  that  they  were 
interested  in  each  other.  She  had  no 
money,  and  was  leaving  the  following 
week  to  stay  with  a  married  sister  in 
India.  Mr.  Stubbins  is  very  well  off, 
and  I  felt  sure  that,  if  he  could  be  brought 
into  the  proper  frame  of  mind,  he  would 
propose.  I  wondered  how  he  could  be 
worked  up  sufficiently,  as  he  is  rather 
phlegmatic.  He  is,  however,  inclined 
to  be  sentimental,  so  it  struck  me  that 
a  good  dinner  and  plenty  of  champagne, 
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followed  by  moonlight  on  the  Terrace, 
with  barges  passing  silently  ("  Ships 
that  Pass  in  the  Night  "  sort  of  thing), 
golden  reflections  of  light  on  the  dark 
water,  and  the  stately  walls  of  St. 
Stephen's  rising  up  grey  and  solemn, 
must  have  the  necessary  effect.  It  is 
almost  a  Venetian  scene,  and  Venice  is 
so  full  of  sentiment  that  it  makes  one 
feel  capable  of  falling  in  love  with  a  coal- 
heaver. 

The  young  couple  strolled  up  and 
down,  and  became  quite  mournful  over 
the  beauty  and  historic  traditions  of  the 
surroundings.  I  kept  the  others  away, 
and  watched  all  the  signs  carefully. 
They  walked  slower  and  slower,  seeming 
absorbed  in  conversation ;  then  they 
stood  and  rested  their  arms  on  the  para- 
pet and  gazed  at  the  twinkling  lights 
moving  over  Westminster  Bridge.  At 
that  moment  I  would  have  given  worlds 
for  a  "  Tzigane  "  orchestra  to  play  some- 
thing alternately  fiery  and  dreamy  ;  but 
of  course  there  was  only  the  ripple  of  the 
river,  which   was   better   than   nothing. 
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(I  have  since  begged  Charles  to  suggest 
that  an  orchestra  should  play  on  the 
Terrace  from  four  to  six  and  from  nine 
to  twelve.) 

I    watched    my    young    couple    draw 
nearer  to  each  other,  and  I  almost  forgot 
to  talk  to  Lord  Toby  Beaumasher.     I 
was  feehng  quite  excited  (for  I  am  really 
fond  of  Lucy),  when  what  should  happen  ? 
That  horrid  division  bell  rang  out  sharp 
and  clear.     I  could  have  cried.     I  heard 
many  muttered  exclamations  of  annoy- 
ance   from    various    members,    some    of 
whom  obeyed  the  call  with  long  faces  ; 
but  the  greater  number  stayed.     I  saw 
young  Stubbins  make  a  movement,  for 
he  is  what  is  called  a  keen  politician,  and 
he  would  have  gone  if  I  had  not  walked 
hurriedly  up  and  told  him  that  I  had 
just  heard  a  rumour  that  his  uncle  (from 
whom  he  is  to  inherit  money)  had  been 
taken   suddenly   ill.     He   was   so   much 
surprised  and  flurried  that  he  forgot  the 
beU  till  it  was  too  late.     Then  I  left  them 
alone  again,   and  ten  minutes  after  he 
proposed.     If  I  had  not  interfered,  that 
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wretched  bell  would  have  prevented  the 
marriage,  and  Lucy  would  now  be  hus- 
band-hunting in  India  instead  of  giving 
dehghtful  parties  on  the  Terrace. 

The  other  night,  after  a  more  than 
usually  pleasant  dinner  at  the  House,  I 
had  the  most  appalling  nightmare.  I 
actually  dreamed  that  I  arrived  as  usual, 
to  be  informed  by  a  surly  official  that 
no  ladies  were  admitted,  except  to  a  new 
gallery  where  those  really  interested 
could  listen  to  the  debates.  He  was 
most  insulting,  for  he  laid  stress  on  the 
words  "  really  interested,"  as  if  I  had 
not  always  my  husband's  political  career 
at  heart.  He  also  informed  me  that 
this  new  gallery  had  a  special  entrance, 
leading  only  to  it,  and  that  ladies  were 
not  admitted  to  any  other  part  of  the 
House  during  a  sitting  on  any  pretence 
whatever. 

"  But  I  want  to  find  my  husband  and 
arrange  for  a  large  tea-party  I  am  giving 
to-morrow,"  I  said. 

"  Parties  are  not  allowed,  madam," 
he  answered  gruffly. 
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Then  I  somehow  found  myself  on  the 
Terrace,  and  it  seemed  to  be  five  o'clock, 
but  instead  of  the  gay  social  scene  there 
were  only  members  sitting  at  the  tables 
annotating  Blue-books  or  stroUing  about 
discussing  politics,  of  all  things  in  the 
world  on  the  Terrace  of  the  House  of 
Commons  !  It  seemed  so  funny  that 
I  laughed  in  my  sleep.  I  heard  scraps 
of  their  conversation,  and  instead  of  the 
charming  light  society  talk,  it  was  all 
about  Free  Trade,  Chinese  Labour,  reli- 
gious instruction  in  schools,  and  dull 
things  like  these,  which  are  hopeless, 
because  no  one  ever  agrees  about  them 
or  comes  to  any  decision  ;  and  what  is 
the  good  of  talking  of  things  if  you  can 
never  agree  ? 

I  saw  a  notice  posted  up  everywhere, 
"  Members  only."  In  the  passages  were 
framed  *'  Rules  and  Regulations."  I 
can't  remember  what  they  were  ;  but 
I  gathered  that  Saturday  was  only  a 
Aa//-holiday,  and  that  there  were  speci- 
fied hours  of  attendance.  I  found  myself 
wondering  what  poor  Charles  would  do. 
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How  could  he  attend  to  his  real  business 
if  he  had  to  be  at  the  House  regularly  ; 
and  how  would  he  get  the  amount  of 
golf  necessary  to  keep  him  in  training  if 
there  were  only  A«//-holidays  on  Satur- 
days and  if  the  members  had  to  be  back 
on  Monday  morning  ?  It  all  struck  me 
as  dreadfully  unfair,  and  a  blind  rage 
took  hold  of  me. 

"  There  is  some  dreadful  mistake  that 
can,  and  shall,  be  put  right,"  I  said  to 
myself  as  I  pushed  through  a  group  of 
members,  amongst  whom  I  saw  the 
Prime  Minister. 

There  seemed  to  be  crowds  of  men,  and 
it  was  quite  tiring  getting  through  them. 
They  all  looked  as  if  they  thought  I  had 
no  business  there,  when  I  knew  all  the 
time  that  my  right  was  as  good  as  theirs. 
The  Prime  Minister  seemed  to  recede  as 
I  struggled  on,  feeling  hot  and  angry  ; 
but  at  last  I  reached  him,  and  in  a  flood 
of  language  I  poured  out  all  my  griev- 
ances. 

And  now  comes  the  dreadful — I  might 
almost  say  immoral — part  of  my  dream. 
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He  gazed  over  my  head  as  if  he  did^noi 
see  me — me,  the  wife  of  the  Member  for 
Little  Rottenham— and  he  said,  "  My 
dear  madam,  all  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  a  place  of 
business,  not  a  restaurant  or  a  tea-garden, 
as  some  people  seem  to  imagine.  Men 
come  here  to  transact  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire,  and  heavy  responsibilities  rest 
upon  their  shoulders.  .  .  .  Go — and  for 
ever — from  the  House.  Your  place  is 
not  here." 

Then  he  raised  his  arm  with  a  gesture 
that  reminded  me  of  Irving.  I  seemed 
to  be  melting  away,  and  a  deafening  roar 
sounded  in  my  ears,  mingled  with  an 
extraordinary  pungent  odour.  I  looked 
again  at  the  Prime  Minister,  and  saw 
that  he  had  turned  into  Mephistopheles, 
and  I  thought  it  must  be  sulphur  that  I 
smelt  as  I  felt  myself  sinking  downwards. 
Then  I  awoke  with  a  shriek,  to  find 
that  the  first  motor-omnibus  was  crash- 
ing past  our  house,  and  that  a  strong 
smell  of  petrol  was  streaming  through  the 
open   window.     I   lay   motionless   for   a 
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moment,  grasping  the  counterpane  tightly 
till  the  horror  passed.  Then  I  smiled 
as  a  feeling  of  restful  content  stole  over 
me,  for  I  remembered  that  I  had  a  big 
tea-party  at  the  House  that  afternoon, 
and  that  the  Duchess  of  Northallerton 
had  promised  to  come. 
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THE  SPIRIT  WORLD 

"  I  SHALL  see  him  to-night/'  the  Httle 
old  lady  said  to  me,  and  there  was  a 
strange  thrill  in  her  voice. 

"  You  are  sure — quite  sure  ?  "  I  asked 
unwillingly. 

**  There  is  no  doubt/'  she  answered 
with  gentle  reproach. 

Our  cab  rolled  on  through  the  greasy 
streets,  and  the  houses  loomed  dimly 
through  the  raw  fog.  It  was  one  of 
London's  gloomiest  winter  nights,  and 
my  spirits  sank  ;  but  the  face  of  the 
little  old  lady  by  my  side  shone  with  an 
almost  spiritual  radiance.  Was  she  not 
going  to  see  and  to  converse  with  her 
only  son  who  had  been  killed  while 
defending   the   colours   of   his   regiment 
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against  a  wild  horde  of  Zulus  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  ? 

The  cab  drew  up  sharply  before  a 
dismal-looking  house.  We  climbed  the 
narrow  stairs,  and,  pushing  open  a  cur- 
tained door,  entered  into  an  atmosphere 
of  incense  and  nervous  tension.  A  rough 
deal  table  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  a  lady  with  yellow  hair,  who  seemed 
to  preside  over  the  gathering,  hovered 
near.  The  medium,  a  shabby-looking, 
sad-eyed  man,  with  a  striking  aquiline 
profile,  was  sitting  at  the  table,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  people  with 
eager  faces,  who  were  talking  in  hushed 
voices. 

My  thoughts  wandered  from  the  bare 
room  and  the  heavy  atmosphere  to  the 
house  where  my  little  old  lady  lived  her 
lonely  life  wrapped  in  the  memories  of 
her  gallant  young  soldier.  Then  they 
took  a  sudden  turn,  and  I  seemed  to  see 
the  face  of  my  little  sister  who  had  died 
fifteen  years  before.  The  face  was  so 
distinct  that  I  forgot  my  surroundings 
until  I  was  startled  back  to  reality  by  a 
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voice  saying,   "  We  are  all  here  now ; 
the  doors  can  be  shut." 

We  took  our  seats  round  the  table, 
sang  a  hymn,  and  prayed — my  little  old 
lady,  who  was  on  my  left,  joining  fer- 
vently. Then  we  all  clasped  hands, 
thus  forming  the  "  current,"  which  we 
were  told  must  be  kept  unbroken.  The 
lights  were  turned  down  and  we  w^ere 
plunged  into  black  darkness  out  of 
which  floated  low  whisperings. 

Suddenly  the  soft  notes  of  an  organ, 
which  I  had  not  noticed,  as  it  was  screened 
from  view  by  heavy  curtains,  throbbed 
mysteriously  ;  then  there  was  profound 
silence,  followed  by  a  slight  vibration 
and  some  faint  taps  on  the  table.  "  It 
is  the  medium  ;  he  is  going  into  a  trance," 
whispered  the  voice  of  the  girl  who  was 
sitting  on  my  right. 

'  Through  the  blackness,  the  extreme 
tension  of  the  nerves  of  the  sitters  could 
be  palpably  felt,  and  I  grew  curiously 
restless  as  again  the  soft  notes  of  the 
organ  seemed  to  make  the  heavy  air 
pulsate. 
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"  S-s-h  !  "  whispered  some  one  from 
the  far  end  of  the  table.  "  What  was 
that  ?  "  There  was  the  silence  of  listen- 
ing. I  strained  my  eyes,  but  the  black- 
ness was  complete. 

**  There  are  spirits  about ;  don't  you 
feel  a  cold  air  blowing  on  your  hands  ?  " 
whispered  a  woman's  voice. 

The  girl  next  me  shivered.  "  Yes," 
she  murmured  ;  and  my  hands  grew  chill 
as  a  ghostly  wind  passed  over  them. 

"  Let  us  sing  another  hymn  ;  it  will 
help  the  spirits,"  said  some  one  ;  and 
again  the  voices  rose  in  unison  out  of 
the  darkness  ;  then  fell,  and  there  was  a 
long  silence. 

"Look  —  do  you  see  a  faint  light 
there — high  up  on  the  left  ?  "  whispered 
my  little  old  lady,  excitedly  pressing 
my  hand. 

"  Where,  where  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  as  an 
involuntary  shudder  ran  through  me ; 
but  I  could  see  nothing. 

"  There  is  a  spirit  behind  you,  Mr. 
Martin,"  said  a  voice  ;  "I  can  see  the 
luminous  radiance." 
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"  Yes,  I  know  ;  I  can  feel  it,"  he 
answered  quietly,  and  the  girl  next  me 
again  trembled  violently.  The  table 
shook  slightly,  and  a  faint  ball  of  light 
appeared  above  our  heads,  while  a  curious 
cracked  voice  invoked  God's  blessing  on 
us.  "  That  is  the  control  we  call '  Grand- 
father,' "  whispered  my  httle  old  lady. 

"  Grandfather,  the  spirits  are  so  long 
coming  to-night ;  are  we  sitting  right  ?  " 
asked  the  lady  with  the  yellow  hair. 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  the  weird 
voice. 

"  Shall  I  change  places  with  Mr. 
Forester  ?  "  There  was  a  pause,  then 
three  distinct  taps.  "  That  means  '  Yes,"' 
continued  the  lady.  "  Let  us  change 
places,  but  be  careful  not  to  break  the 
circle."  Several  changes  were  thus  made, 
the  spirits  answering  the  questions  by 
taps  ;  then  once  more  we  settled  down, 
and  a  deep  silence  fell  upon  us. 

Suddenly  a  full,  melodious  man's  voice 
rang  out  in  the  darkness,  "  God  bless  you 
all." 

"  That   is    James    McQueen,    a   great 
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leader  of  spirits ;  he  is  very  dear  to  us," 
whispered  my  neighbour,  and  then  she 
added  quickly,  "  Look,  he  is  material- 
ising !  " 

Above  the  table  the  draped  head  of 
a  man  was  dimly  silhouetted  against  a 
luminous  slate.  The  dark,  handsome 
face  moved  to  each  person  in  turn  and 
blessed  them  ;  then  the  luminous  back- 
ground came  down  on  to  the  table  with 
a  sharp  sound  and  the  vision  disap- 
peared. 

*'  What  a  magnificent  head  ;  is  it  not 
a  beautiful  materialisation  ?  "  whispered 
some  one  ecstatically,  as  the  sharp  twang- 
ing of  a  zither-like  instrument  resounded 
through  the  room. 

"  Who  is  that  playing  ? "  asked  a 
voice.  "  I  don't  know  the  touch.  Are 
you  Balfe  ?  " 

The  three  affirmative  taps  came  in 
reply,  and  the  twanging  zither  all  at  once 
sounded  high  above  our  heads,  and  then 
seemed  to  circle  round  us,  finally  falling 
on  the  table  with  a  crash.  There  was 
silence  again,  and  then  the  face  of  a  man 
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appeared  before  my  little  old  lady.     I 
felt  her  hand  shaking. 

"Is  it  you,  my  darhng  ?  "  she  whis- 
pered, and  her  voice  was  full  of  love.  The 
spirit  bowed  its  head.  "  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you,  dearest,"  she  continued,  drop- 
ping her  voice  lower,  and  I  tried  not  to 
hear  what  she  said  to  the  spirit,  who 
answered  in  almost  inaudible  mono- 
syllables. 

"  Will  you  come  again  to  me  on  Thurs- 
day, darling  ?  "  I  heard  her  whisper 
eagerly  ;  but  the  luminous  background 
fell  to  the  table,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  black  darkness. 

"  That  was  he — my  boy,"  she  said, 
and  her  voice  quivered.  "  It  is  such  a 
joy  to  see  his  dear  face  ;  he  is  so  good,  he 
almost  always  appears  to  me." 

"  S-s-h  !  Some  one  has  come  for  Miss 
Maudsley,"  said  a  voice,  and  we  heard 
whispers  through  the  darkness.  "  Yes, 
mother,  dear,  I  see  you  quite  plainly. 
What  did  you  say  ?  Thank  you,  dearest. 
Yes,  on  Thursday,"  and  then  the  crash 
of  the  slate. 
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Again  the  vision  of  my  little  sister's 
face,  with  her  laughing  eyes  and  curhng 
hair,  rose  before  me.  "  Will  she  come  ?  " 
I  wondered,  and  I  hardly  heard  a  won- 
derful bass  voice,  though  my  neighbour 
said  it  was  that  of  Lablache,  who  often 
came  and  sang  for  them. 

The  slate  raised  itself  again,  and  in 
front  of  me.  My  heart  gave  a  bound, 
and  in  the  blurred  shape  before  me  I 
seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  see  my  sister's 
face. 

"  It  is  she  !  "  I  said  aloud  involuntarily 
as  the  slate  fell.  "  Oh  !  won't  she  come 
again  ?  I  want  so  see  her  so  much." 
My  heart  was  beating  wildly.  "  Mar- 
garet, won't  you  come  again  ?  "  I  pleaded 
forgetting  in  the  darkness  that  there  were 
others  to  hear  me. 

*'  Won't  that  spirit  try  and  come 
again  ?  "  asked  the  voice  of  the  lady  with 
the  yellow  hair,  in  a  tone  almost  of 
command. 

Did  her  voice  break  the  spell  and  cause 
my  emotion  to  abate  ?  Slowly  the  slate 
was  raised,  and  again  the  shadowy  blur 
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was  outlined  against  it.  I  bent  forward 
and  gazed  and  gazed  into  the  dim 
features. 

"  It  is  a  child's  face/'  whispered  my 
little  old  lady  to  her  neighbour.  "  Yes  ;  a 
dear  little  baby  face/'  answered  some  one. 

The  slate  fell,  and  lames  McQueen's 
melodious  voice  said,  "  Poor  little  child, 
she  was  so  anxious  to  appear  ;  but  as 
she  had  never  materialised  before  it  was 
difficult  for  her." 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  why  she  was  indistinct/' 
said  the  lady  of  the  yellow  hair  ;  "  first 
materialisations  generally  are  weak." 

"  Poor  little  angel  !  "  said  a  voice  with 
a  slight  Cockney  accent  ;  and  I  shud- 
dered, for  I  had  seen  not  the  face  I  had 
looked  for,  but  that  of  the  medium 
draped  with  white  to  hide  the  mouth. 

"  I  am  so  glad  she  came  to  you,"  said 
my  little  old  lady  softly. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  dully,  and  soon 
after  the  table  shook  and  deep  sighs 
filled  the  air,  as  though  some  one  were  in 
pain. 

"  The   medium   is   coming  out   of  his 
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trance,"    my  neighbour  whispered,   and 
the  table  shook  again. 

"  Are  you  all  right  ? "  asked  the 
anxious  voice  of  the  lady  with  the  yellow 
hair.  There  was  a  pause ;  then  the 
medium  uttered  a  deep  sigh.  "  Yes — 
all  right,"  he  said  faintly. 

"  We  can  unjoin  hands  ;  no  evil  will 
follow  now,"  said  the  same  voice  in 
brisker  tones.  The  lights  were  turned 
up  and  we  sat  for  a  moment  in  dazzled 
silence. 

The  lady  of  the  yellow  hair  hurried  up 
to  me.  "  Has  it  interested  you  ?  "  she 
asked,  as  my  eyes  mechanically  rested 
on  the  fan,  the  megaphone,  the  zither- 
like instrument,  and  the  luminous  slates 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  table  before 
the  stance  began.  Their  significance  I 
now  realised.  *' It  is  wonderful,"  I  an 
swered,  thinking  of  human  credulity  and 
not  of  the  evening's  manifestations. 

"  The  next  sitting  is  on  Thursday  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  fee  is  fifteen  shill- 
ings. I  hope  you  will  assist,"  said  the 
lady  of  the  yellow  hair. 
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**  I  SHALL  not  be  dining  at  home  to- 
morrow night,  my  dear,"  said  old  Ad- 
miral Tweedie  to  his  wife  with  a  peculiarly 
jaunty  air. 

Mrs.  Tweedie  made  no  comment,  her 
attention  being  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  loose  button  on  the 
overcoat  she  was  helping  him  to  remove. 
"  I  shall  be  very  late  ;  you  and  the  ser- 
vants must  not  wait  up,"  he  added  in 
an  absent-minded  manner ;  but  Mrs. 
Tweedie's  ready  sympathy  detected  a 
certain  intonation  which  made  her  ask 
in  tones  she  strove  to  render  surprised, 
"  Why,  where  are  you  going  ?  " 

The    Admiral's    genial    old    red    face 
beamed,    and    he   answered    with   great 
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importance,  "  I  am  dining  at  a  restaurant 
and  going  to  a  music-hall  and  to  supper 
somewhere  afterwards." 

His  wife  smiled  a  tender  little  humorous 
smile  as  she  led  the  way  to  the  drawing- 
room,  plying  him  with  tactful  questions, 
which  he  enjoyed  answering  with  feigned 
reluctance. 

"  To-day  at  the  club,  as  I  was  playing 
picquet  with  General  Daubuz,  who  should 
walk  in  but  McCrabbe,  just  returned 
from  India.  So  we  three  agreed  to  meet 
to-morrow,  and  to  make  a  night  of  it 
to  remind  us  of  old  times."  And  the 
Admiral  winked  knowingly. 

**  I'm  so  glad  you  are  going  to  spend  a 
jolly  evening  together,"  she  said  heartily  ; 
then,  her  quick  eye  detecting  what  to 
any  one  else  would  have  been  an  imper- 
ceptible shade  of  disappointment  on 
the  Admiral's  face,  she  added  hastily, 
''  But  why  couldn't  you  have  asked  them 
here  instead  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  you  don't  understand — 
women  never  do,"  began  her  husband, 
with  a  superior  air  and  great  content, 
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and  he  proceeded — as  he  fondly  imagined 
— to  convince  his  clever  wife  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  going  out,  and  to  hint  at  the 
mysteries  of  a  champagne  supper  and 
other  frivolities. 

The  next  evening  he  dressed  with  un- 
usual care,  resolutely  ignoring  certain 
gouty  twinges. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  you  gay  person, 
and  don't  be  too  late,"  said  Mrs.  Tweedie, 
twisting  a  muffler  round  his  throat,  while 
he  fingered  a  long-unused  opera-hat  with 
a  glee  he  tried  to  hide. 

"  Don't  you  fuss.  I  can't  say  when  I 
shall  be  back,"  he  answered  with  assumed 
carelessness  as  he  kissed  her  and  walked 
briskly  away  to  catch  the  'bus  that  was 
to  take  him  from  the  wilds  of  West  Ken- 
sington to  Piccadilly.  He  felt  unusually 
young  and  spry,  as  dim  pictures  of 
bachelor  days  rose  up  in  a  blurred  vision^ 
and  he  forgot  that  they  were  memories 
nearly  half  a  century  old. 

He  met  his  two  friends  at  the  Veterans 
Club,  and  they  proceeded  to  discuss  where 
they  should  dine. 
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"  I  can't  help  you,  I  am  afraid,"  said 
Mr.  McCrabbe  ;  "I  have  not  been  in 
England  for  years,  and  things  have  sadly 
changed." 

"  There's  the  Savoy  or  the  Carlton," 
suggested  the  Admiral  cautiously,  for 
ten  years  of  retreat  in  West  Kensington 
on  a  small  income  had  not  increased  his 
knowledge  of  the  gay  world. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  am  forbidden  by 
my  doctor  to  touch  meat,"  said  Mr. 
McCrabbe  hesitatingly. 

There  was  a  slight  pause.  "  I  am, 
unfortunately,  in  my  dentist's  hands,  and 
can  only  eat  mince,"  said  the  Admiral  in 
rather  embarrassed  tones. 

"  I  wonder  where  it  would  be  best  to 
go,"  mused  the  General,  pulling  at  his 
white  moustache.  "  I  hate  hot,  crowded 
places,  and  music  is  such  a  bore  while 
you  are  at  dinner."  No  one  vouchsafed 
a  remark,  and  he  continued  leading  up  to 
the  idea  that  had  been  in  his  mind  since 
the  beginning  of  the  conversation.  "  Sup- 
pose— suppose  we  dine  here  ?  It  isn't 
very  lively  ;   but,  still,  what  is  the  good 
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of  wasting  money  on  things  one  can't 
eat  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well,"  said 
the  Admiral,  with  a  tinge  of  disappoint- 
ment in  his  voice. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  cried  the  General; 
and  the  three  white  heads  filed  into  the 
dining-room.  "  What  will  you  drink  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Vichy  water,"  said  Mr.  McCrabbe, 
surreptitiously  taking  a  small  parcel  from 
his  pocket  and  producing  from  it  a  special 
kind  of  brown  bread,  which  he  laid  by 
his  plate. 

"  Whisky  and  lithia,"  said  the  Admiral, 
feeling  his  waistcoat  to  see  if  his  Vara- 
lettes  were  handy. 

"  No  champagne,  any  of  you  ?  "  chaffed 
the  General,  as  he  ordered  Apollinaris  for 
himself.     The  others  looked  ashamed. 

"  We  will  have  our  champagne  at 
supper,"  said  the  optimistic  Admiral. 

"  Yes — at  supper,"  echoed  Mr.  Mc- 
Crabbe doubtfully,  as  he  chose  a  menu  of 
vegetables.  "  And  now  what  are  we 
going  to  see  ?  "  he  added. 
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"  Ha-ha  !  "  said  the  Admiral,  winking 
mysteriously  at  the  General,  who  winked 
back  knowingly — why,  neither  of  them 
knew. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  dance  we  saw 
in  Paris  in  the  'fifties  ? "  asked  the 
Admiral  irrelevantl}^,  his  face  beaming 
at  the  recollection.  "  I  forget  what  it 
was  called  now — '  can '  something,  I 
think." 

"  My  word  !  "  ejaculated  the  General 
in  a  tone  which  spoke  volumes. 

**  Yes,  we  were  young  then,"  mur- 
mured Mr.  McCrabbe  with  a  touch  of 
melancholy. 

"  I  vote  for  a  ballet,"  said  the  Admiral ; 
"  it's  always  amusing,  and  there  are  heaps 
of  pretty  girls." 

"  Where  is  the  best  ballet  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  McCrabbe,  brightening  up  con- 
siderably in  spite  of  the  flabby-looking 
cauliflower  he  was  eating. 

*'  Well,  er — "  began  the  General.  "Here 
waiter,  bring  the  evening  paper.  Bother, 
where  are  my  glasses  ?  "  he  muttered  as 
the   Westminster   Gazette   was   produced. 
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**  Con — found  it  ;  I  believe  I've  left  them 
at  home  !  "  he  exclaimed  in  blank  horror, 
after  an  unsuccessful  hunt.     "  Well,  of 

all  the Now  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  see 

anything." 

"  Give  the  paper  to  me,"  said  the 
Admiral,  putting  on  his  spectacles  and 
looking  over  their  brims  at  his  dismayed 
friend  with  calm  superiority.  "  Here  we 
are — Alhambra,  Empire,  but  all  that  is 
so  vieux  jen  ;  one  gets  tired  of  it."  He 
glanced  at  Mr.  McCrabbe,  who  seemed 
suitably  impressed,  while  a  string  of 
little  smothered  d — ns  came  from  the 
General,  who,  very  red  in  the  face,  was 
standing  up,  the  better  to  search  for  the 
glasses  which  reposed  on  his  dressing- 
table  at  Putney.  "  Can't  we  go  to  some- 
thing new  ?  There's  the  Hilarity  Music 
Hall,  for  instance,  which  is  certain  to 
have  a  ballet.  What  do  you  say  to 
that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me,"  snapped  the 
General ;  "  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  see  any- 
thing. It  doesn't  matter  so  far  as  I'm 
concerned." 
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"  Then  let  it  be  the  Hilarity,"  said  Mr. 
McCrabbe,  conscientiously  eating  his 
special  bread. 

"  The  feeding  has  gone  off  here,"  re- 
marked the  Admiral,  who  had  left  all  the 
meat  on  his  plate. 

"  I  quite  agree,"  assented  Mr.  Mc- 
Crabbe,  picking  over  a  tomato. 

"  I  don't  see  that  either  of  you  are 
judges  when  you  can't  eat  anything 
Christian,"  snorted  the  General,  who  was 
himself  on  a  special  regime  involving  an 
abnormal  consumption  of  cheese. 

"  Look  here,  it's  getting  very  late  and 
we  ought  to  be  off,"  said  the  Admiral, 
who  was  of  a  peaceable  disposition. 
"  Ei — my  knees  !  "  he  groaned,  as  he 
straightened  himself  with  a  grimace ; 
**  I  suppose  we  had  better  take  a  four- 
wheeler  ?  "  And  so  the  three  white  heads 
"  growled  "  solemnly  to  the  "  Hilarity." 

*'  No  ;  opera-glasses  are  no  good  to  me 
without  my  spectacles,"  said  the  General 
ungraciously,  in  answer  to  the  Admiral's 
proffered  binoculars.  "  I  shall  see  nothing 
so  there's  an  end  of  it." 
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**  What  an  infernal  draught ;  why 
can't  they  shut  the  doors  ?  "  shivered 
Mr.  McCrabbe,  looking  uneasily  behind 
him. 

"  What's  this  ?  Performing  tortoises  ? 
I  don't  care  about  that  much,"  said  the 
Admiral,  studying  the  programme.  * '  How 
funny,  here  is  a  song  about  Jerusalem 
next.     I  wonder  when  the  ballet  comes." 

"  Oh,  that  draught  ;  I  shall  catch  a 
shocking  cold,"  grumbled  Mr.  McCrabbe, 
who  was  so  intent  on  finding  where  the 
offending  air  came  from  that  he  never 
once  glanced  at  the  stage. 

"  I  can't  see  what  she's  like,  but  I 
don't  think  much  of  her  voice,"  remarked 
the  General  after  a  rather  elderly  female 
had  finished  a  semi-sacred  song. 

"  How  these  seats  cramp  one's  knees  ; 
I  shall  be  as  stiff  as  a  crutch  to-morrow," 
remarked  the  Admiral,  whose  cheerful- 
ness was  waning. 

"  /  shall  be  in  bed  to-morrow  with  a 
chill  to  my  liver,"  said  Mr.  McCrabbe 
tragically.  "  When  is  the  ballet  ?  We 
can  stay  for  that,  and   then   for   good- 
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ness  sake  let  us  go.     I  can't  stand  this 
draught." 

**  *  WhistHng  Wilhe  '  is  next,  and  then 
*  Bumping  the  Bump/  whatever  that  is, 
and  then  a  ventriloquist.  Dear  me,  this 
is  very  funny  ;  I  don't  see  where  the 
ballet  comes  in," 

"  Are  you  sure  there  is  one  ?  They 
didn't  have  them  in  all  the  halls  when 
I  was  last  in  England." 

"  Ballet  ?  Of  course  there's  a  ballet ; 
do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  "  answered 
the  Admiral  irritably,  for  the  twinges  in 
his  knees  were  assuming  a  distinctly 
gouty  character.  **  Here,  mademoiselle," 
he  called  to  the  smart  young  lady  who 
sold  the  programmes,  **  when  is  the 
ballet  ?  " 

**  There  isn't  one,"  she  answered  with 
a  surprised  giggle. 

A  smothered  sound  came  from  the 
General,  and  the  Admiral's  ruddy  face 
grew  purple.     "  No  ballet  ?  "  he  gasped. 

"  What  the  deuce  did  you  bring  me  to 
this  draughty  hole  to  see  what  doesn't 
exist  ?  "  snorted  the  General. 
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"  Well,  why  didn't  you  suggest  some- 
thing else  ?  "  snapped  his  friend. 

"  I  should  have  thought  between  the 
two  of  you  you  might  have  known — 
you've  lived  long  enough  in  London," 
sneered  Mr.  McCrabbe,  buttoning  his 
coat  with  unnecessary  violence.  ''  Any- 
way, I  am  going  ;  I  don't  see  the  good  of 
catching  my  death  of  cold  at  an  idiotic 
show  like  this,  where  one  can't  even  talk 
in  peace."  He  rose,  glaring  at  several 
people  who  had  uttered  remonstrating 
"  s-s-h's."  The  two  others  followed  si- 
lently, the  General  muttering  something 
like  "  I  told  you  so." 

They  stood  in  the  street  a  moment 
angry  and  undecided.  Then  a  clock 
struck  a  quarter-past  ten.  A  crowd  of 
gay  people  moved  past  in  a  continuous 
stream.  Some  cast  laughing  glances  at 
them.  It  seemed  to  the  three  forlorn  old 
men  as  if  Life  had  somehow  passed  on, 
leaving  them  far  behind  and  alone.  They 
felt  a  sudden  sense  of  weariness  and  of 
isolation  as  they  stood  motionless  in  the 
throng  that  jostled  them. 
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Then  the  General  spoke  awkwardly, 
and  all  the  anger  had  gone  out  of  his 
voice.  "  It  is  too  early  to  go  to  supper 
anywhere,"  he  said.  There  was  silence. 
The  Admiral  was  feeling  a  strange  longing 
for  the  armchair  by  the  fire  where  he 
could  not  see  the  gay  world  that  had 
passed  inexorably  beyond  him. 

"  Come  to  my  rooms  and  have  a 
smoke,"  said  Mr.  McCrabbe  a  little 
huskily,  and  without  a  word  they  turned 
and  walked  slowly  to  Jermyn  Street. 
They  were  very  silent  as  they  sipped 
weak  whisky  and  water.  No  one  sug- 
gested supper,  even  when  the  clock 
chimed  eleven,  and  Mr.  McCrabbe  did 
not  attempt  to  detain  his  companions 
when  five  minutes  later  they  rose  to  go. 

The  Admiral  felt  old  and  tired  as  he 
parted  from  the  General  at  Piccadilly 
Circus  and  climbed  heavily  into  the 
West  Kensington  'bus.  The  way  seemed 
long  and  dreary,  and  suddenly  he  remem- 
bered with  despair  that  it  was  not  near 
midnight.  He  hesitated  as  he  neared  his 
house.     What  could  he  say  ?     Well,  he 
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must  brave  it  out,  never  admitting  even 
to  himself  what  a  dismal  failure  the 
whole  thing  had  been.  How  fortunate 
that  no  one  was  sitting  up  for  him  !  He 
would  take  good  care  not  to  wake  the 
household.  With  infinite  precaution  he 
inserted  his  latchkey,  and  was  about  to 
creep  noiselessly  upstairs  when  he  saw 
a  light  under  the  drawing-room  door. 
Softly  he  entered,  then  started  back 
involuntarily,  for  there  sat  his  wife 
reading.  She  looked  at  him  in  blank 
astonishment.  "  Why,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  What  has  happened  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Happened  ?  What  should  have 
happened  ? "  he  replied  with  assumed 
cheerfulness. 

"  But  it's  quite  early,"  she  said,  as 
the  clock  chimed  a  quarter  to  twelve 
with  maddening  precision.  "  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  supper  ?  You  were 
to  be  so  very  late,  you  know,"  she  said 
chaffingly,  and  began  to  laugh.  Then 
something  in  his  face  made  her  stop 
abruptly.     She  paused  a  moment,  and  a 
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look  of  infinite  pity  and  understanding 
came  into  lier  eyes.  "  I  did  not  mean 
to  sit  up  so  late/'  she  said.  "  I  forgot 
the  time." 

He  did  not  answer.  **  Music-halls  are 
not  what  they  used  to  be  ;  no  wonder 
you  soon  got  tired/'  she  continued,  and 
forgetting  he  had  told  her  nothing,  he 
chimed  in  eagerly,  "  Yes,  things  are  not 
as  good  as  in  the  old  days." 

"  Of  course  not ;  every  one  knows  how 
silly  all  the  entertainments  are  getting." 

She  looked  at  his  drooping  face  with 
sympathetic  anxiety.  "  When  are  your 
friends  coming  here  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Soon,"  he  answered,  brightening. 
"  We  want  to  have  a  good  talk — one 
can't  at  restaurants,  you  know,"  he 
added. 

"  Naturally  not,  dear  ;  and  the  food  is 
sometimes  unappetising." 

"  The  General  isn't  what  he  used  to 
be,  and  McCrabbe  has  lost  his  good  spirits 
somehow.  Still,  we  had  a  very  good 
time,"  he  insisted  pathetically.  "  There 
wasn't  a  ballet,  but  the  performing  tor- 
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toises  were  wonderful ;  only — as  we  found 
it  lasted  rather  long — we  thought — we 
thought — it  was  no  good  bothering  about 
it,  don't  you  know." 

"  You  were  very  wise,  I  think,"  she 
answered  gently. 

She  paused  on  the  landing.  "  Well, 
I'm  delighted  it  was  all  such  a  success," 
she  said  ;  and  the  Admiral,  now  that  the 
burden  on  his  mind  was  relieved,  suddenly 
felt  how  heavy  it  had  been. 

"  It  is  very  late,"  she  concluded.  "  I 
really  must  have  the  clocks  seen  to — 
they  are  always  slow. 
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THREE  PICTURES  FROM  THE  SEA 

A  GREAT  ship  is  cutting  its  fleet  course 
through  an  expanse  of  heaving  sea, 
merging  on  all  sides  into  an  immeasurable 
vault  of  sky.  The  monotonous  days  slip 
past  to  the  tune  of  the  ceaseless  wash  of 
the  waves. 

From  the  wide  water-space  arise  vivid 
and  fantastic  pictures,  strange  perfumes, 
and  weird  sounds. 


Night.  A  warm  wind  blowing  from 
the  desert,  laden  with  the  scents  and 
noises  of  the  East.  A  smell  of  leather, 
of  brown  skins,  of  ohve-oil,  and  of  sun- 
baked squalid  streets.     Strange  guttural 
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cries  and  chattering  tongues,  mingling 
with  the  faint  strains  of  a  band  playing 
at  a  distant  caf^  on  the  shore. 

Out  of  the  darkness,  pierced  by  the 
lights  of  Port  Said,  glide  two  gigantic 
barges,  peopled  with  gesticulating,  shriek- 
ing black  demons,  and  fitfully  illuminated 
by  the  lurid  glare  of  great  braziers,  from 
which  leap  long  tongues  of  red  flame, 
emitting  showers  of  sparks  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  night.  It  is  a  scene  from 
the  "  Inferno,"  floated  up  from  the 
waters  of  the  "  Styx,"  and  set  to  the 
music  of  a  monotonous  chant,  which 
throbs  like  a  pulse  in  the  heavy  still 
air. 

Suddenly  two  streams  of  crude  hu- 
manity dart  into  the  side  of  the  great 
ship,  and  all  night  long  the  wild  figures, 
as  black  as  the  coals  they  carry,  scramble 
backwards  and  forwards,  uttering  strange 
animal  cries.  The  braziers  flare  in  the 
darkness,  which  seems  alive  with  spirits 
of  evil  moulded  from  the  shadows  of  the 
night. 
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II 

The  glare  of  desolate  sand  stretching 
on  a  dead  level  till  it  meets  a  pallid  sky- 
quivering  with  heat.  No  trace  of  vegeta- 
tion, but  a  scrubby  bush  as  colourless  as 
the  desert  itself.  No  break  to  the  endless 
monotony  except  low  sand  mounds  fleck- 
ing the  dreary  expanse.  No  sign  of  life 
or  of  movement,  but  a  dreadful,  silent, 
motionless  waste  that  lies  bare  and  un- 
ashamed, seeming  to  mock  the  sun. 

Yet,  as  one  gazes  intently  into  the 
shimmering  plain,  hfe  and  movement 
can  be  discerned.  Even  in  that  in- 
hospitable domain  of  nature,  the  parasite 
man  is  at  work.  Far  away,  and  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  sand  mounds, 
a  caravan  of  camels  almost  imperceptibly 
winds  its  slow  way.  In  the  middle  dis- 
tance, a  group  of  low  Arab  dwellings  and 
some  moving  figures  take  form  in  the 
midst  of  the  yellow  haze.  All  have 
assumed  the  colour  of  the  desert,  of 
which  they  seem  the  essence  —  mere 
animalcules  born  of  the  heat. 
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With  a  noiseless,  gliding  motion  the 
great  ship  slips  through  the  canal  which 
divides  two  continents.  Suddenly  a 
shout  is  heard  and  the  vision  of  a  little 
white  house,  surrounded  by  scattered 
palm-trees,  swings  into  view,  and  lends 
a  human  touch  to  the  Arabian  desert. 
Stray  dogs  run  along  the  banks  and  the 
tall  figures  of  two  Arabs  and  a  European 
dressed  in  white  stand  out  sharply  against 
the  yellow  background  as  they  wave 
greetings  to  the  floating  fragment  of  civil- 
isation that  passes  them  by  unheeded. 

The  vision  fades  ;  the  voices  die  away 
in  the  distance,  and  there  remains  only 
the  awful  solitude  where 

.  .  .  Boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 


Ill 

A  moist,  stifling  atmosphere,  laden  with 
the  heavy  perfume  of  spices  and  flowers. 
Sunshine  on  a  wild  riot  of  the  richest 
tropical  vegetation.  Colour  everywhere 
growing  in  the  hot  air — every  shade  of 
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green,  from  brilliant  emerald  to  dark 
velvety  hues  ;  huge  scarlet,  white  and 
yellow  blossoms  twining  amongst  the 
great  broad  leaves  of  the  banana-trees. 
Festoons  of  brilliant  creepers  hanging  in 
tangled  masses  : 

The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coiled  around  the  stately  stems, 
And  ran  e'en  to  the  limit  of  the  land. 

Golden  oranges  and  groves  of  feathery 
palms,  whose  clustering  fruit,  borne  high 
aloft,  is  outlined  against  the  sky.  Dazz- 
ling white  villas  nestling  amongst 
the  emerald  vegetation ;  picturesquely 
thatched  native  huts,  hung  with  cocoa- 
nuts  and  strings  of  luscious  bananas  ; 
gorgeous  butterflies  floating  lazily  through 
the  fragrant  air. 

Colour,  colour — a  feast  of  it  every- 
where. 

A  quaint  native  street  winding  through 
the  jungle,  the  soil  making  a  rich  red 
streak  amongst  the  palm-trees  that  meet 
and  form  a  green  arch  overhead.  Na- 
tives driving  bullock  carts,  with  round 
thatched  roofs  ;    jinrickshas,   drawn  by 
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swift  runners  naked  but  for  bright  loin- 
cloths ;  groups  of  chocolate-coloured 
children,  with  sad,  innocent  eyes. 

Further  on  the  great  sacred  banyan- 
tree,  in  which  a  huge  snake  is  said  to 
dwell,  shading  groups  of  natives  who, 
squatting  on  their  heels,  comb  their  hair, 
and  chatter  amongst  the  forest  of  trunks 
that  rise  like  the  massed  fluted  pillars  of 
a  cathedral. 

Colour,  colour  everywhere  in  the  gay 
town,  where  the  jinrickshas  skim  past, 
and  the  picturesque  shops  are  filled  with 
bright  Eastern  draperies,  ivory,  precious 
stones,  and  tortoise-shell. 

A  heavy  shower  of  warm  rain  suddenly 
falls  ;  the  hothouse  air  becomes  more 
stifling,  and  the  scent  from  the  cinnamon 
gardens  mingles  with  the  aromatic  odours 
of  the  jungle. 

•  A  troop  of  elephants,  tame,  drink  at 
the  margin  of  a  lake  flaming  with  sunset 
hues,  and  fringed  with  tall  bamboos  that 
rustle  mysteriously. 

Giant  rollers  hurl  themselves  with  a 
booming  sound  against  the  breakwater 
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and  upon  the  golden  sands,  while  in 
the  crowded  harbour  the  natives  float 
in  catamarans,  diving  and  shaking  the 
water  from  their  shining  skins. 

The  whole  atmosphere  glows  with  the 
radiance  of  the  tropics. 

Like  a  dream,  Ceylon  fades  away  into 
the  heaving  track  of  shimmering  grey 
sea,  and  the  great  ship  speeds  south 
towards  far  Australia. 
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THE  ENGLISH  ACCENT 

"  If  he  could  only  see  himself  as  others 
see  him  "  is  the  prayer  many  a  kindly 
Christian  offers  up  silently  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual  he  is  pleased  to  call  his 
friend.  Of  course,  freely  translated,  it 
means,  "If  he  could  only  see  himself  as 
I  see  him,  he  would  eliminate  all  those 
faults  which  annoy  me  and  would  then 
become  what  I  wish  him  to  be — i.e.,  a 
person  both  pleasing  and  useful  to  my- 
self." 

Poor  human  atoms  !  If  we  could  see 
ourselves  as  other  atoms  see  us, 
we  should  contemplate  such  a  hopeless 
jumble  of  inconsistency,  so  badly  con- 
structed and  with  so  many  blots  and 
stains,  that  I  doubt  whether  we  should 
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have  the  courage  to  go  on  hving.  Cer- 
tainly, no  atom  could  look  the  other  in 
the  face  without  being  covered  with 
confusion.  What  an  unpleasant  world 
it  would  become  !  It  is  the  thoroughly 
self-satisfied  man  or  woman  who  makes 
the  sunshine  of  life  and  is  essential  to 
pleasant  society.  The  self-critical,  and 
therefore  self-conscious,  are  as  depressing 
as  a  London  fog.  No  ;  let  us  hope  the 
pious  prayer  may  remain — like  so  many 
others — unanswered,  lest  the  social  system 
collapse  and  the  human  race  cease  to  exist. 

But  to  "  hear  ourselves  as  others  hear 
us  "  might  be  interesting  and  even  profit- 
able. Were  this  possible,  should  we 
talk  so  glibly  of  the  "  American  twang," 
or  cultivate  so  assiduously  the  language 
of  the  "  smart  set  "  ? 

In  Paris  the  other  day  I  met  an 
American  lady  going  through  the  normal 
process  of  buying  clothes  preparatory 
to  recrossing  the  Atlantic. 

"  I  don't  know  what  my  friends  in  New 
York  will  think  of  me,"  she  remarked  ; 
"  I  have  positively  caught  the  English 
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accent  over  on  this  side.  I  must  try  and 
get  rid  of  it  on  the  voyage,  or  I  shall  be 
dreadfully  laughed  at." 

"  English  accent  ?  "  I  repeated  ;  for 
things  seemed  suddenly  to  have  turned 
upside  down. 

"  Why,  yes,"  she  answered  in  her  quick 
American  way,  evidently  thinking  I  must 
be  a  person  of  very  slow  comprehension. 
"  Surely  you  know  that  we  speak  quite 
differently  to  the  EngHsh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  agreed  readily,  with  the 
relieved  feeling  that  things  were  becoming 
normal  again. 

"To  us  your  way  of  talking  sounds 
most  affected,"  she  continued.  "  You 
seem  to  mince  and  pick  at  your  words, 
while  we  just  run  them  one  into  the 
other." 

"  Yes ;  that  makes  it  difficult  to 
understand  sometimes,"  I  said  ;  but  she 
evidently  misconstrued  my  meaning,  for 
she  went  on  : 

"  Naturally.  Just  look,  for  instance, 
at  the  way  you  English  mispronounce 
your  words." 
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"  Yes  ;    but  only  the  lower  classes — 

the  uneducated "    I  began  ;   but  she 

cut  me  short. 

"  The  other  day,  when  I  was  staying 
with  the  Duchess  of  Naseby,  would  you 
believe  it,  there  was  hardly  one  person 
there  who  could  pronounce  their  final 
'  g's  ' — and  they  w^ere  titled  people,"  she 
added  impressively,  with  true  democratic 
appreciation  of  social  position.  "  They 
all  talked  of  '  goin'  out  huntin'  '  and 
*  comin'  back  talkin'  '  ;  and,  then,  the 
expressions  they  used  !  I  couldn't  make 
out  what  they  meant  at  first.  Every- 
thing was  *  Devy,'  from  Caruso  to  a  six- 
cylinder  motor-car.  When  I  first  heard 
the  word  I  thought  it  meant  something 
about  the  Deity  in  Latin.  I  had  always 
been  brought  up  to  think  D.V.  meant 
that,  and  it  was  pronounced  the  same. 
How  was  I  to  know  it  was  another  word 
for  *  delightful '  ?  There  ought  to  be  a 
yearly  handbook  of  fashionable  slang 
issued  for  the  benefit  of  outsiders." 

She  paused,  and  I  could  not  restrain 
a  smile  as  I  thought  of  the  many  people 
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I  knew  who  worked  really  hard  at  remem- 
bering to  drop  the  final  "  g  "  and  to  keep 
up  with  the  latest  society  phrases.  A 
chance  sentence  overheard  at  a  London 
dinner-party  passed  through  my  mind. 
There  had  been  a  sudden  lull  in  the 
conversation,  and  a  lady's  voice  was 
heard  to  say  in  drawling  accents  (it  was 
fashionable  to  drawl  that  year),  "  Oh  ! 
you  needn't  be  afraid  ;  she's  all  right ; 
she  speaks  the  language  of  our  set." 
Poor  lady,  could  she  have  heard  herself 
as  some  others  heard  her  ! 

My  attention  was  recalled  abruptly  by 
my  friend's  nasal  tones  (which  had  formed 
a  running  accompaniment  to  my  wan- 
dering thoughts)  coming  to  a  sudden  stop 
on  the  word  "  illiterate." 

"  Ilhterate  ?  "  I  echoed,  trying  to  pick 
up  the  thread  again. 

"  Yes ;  I  was  shocked  at  a  bishop 
being  so  illiterate — and  in  the  pulpit,  too. 
Imagine  how  he  pronounced  the  word 
*  figure '  (she  pronounced  it  exactly  as 
written  in  the  Rooseveltian  style). 

There  was  a  dramatic  pause. 
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"  How  ?  "  I  asked,  for  I  felt  she  was 
waiting  for  the  question. 

"  Figger,"  she  snapped  out  trium- 
phantly ;  ''  just  as  if  it  rhymed  with 
*  nigger.'  Did  you  ever  hear  anything 
so  illiterate  ?  And  '  flower '  he  called 
'  flar.'  " 

I  did  not  answer,  as  I  had  begun  to 
feel  afraid  to  speak  for  fear  of  mispro- 
nouncing something. 

"  We  Americans  have  stuck  to  the  pure 
old  English  ;  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
what  you  have  done  to  your  language. 
It's  almost  impossible  over  here  to  make 
out  what  people  are  by  their  talk.  It 
often  takes  me  a  long  time  to  decide  if 
a  person  is  talking  very  common  or 
very  smart  English.  There  really  doesn't 
seem  to  be  much  difference.  It  is  a 
matter  of  milieu.  For  instance,  if  in 
May  fair  you  hear  a  woman  say,  '  Ain't 
I  ?  '  you  know  it's  all  right,  and  that  she 
is  in  the  '  smart  set.'  If  you  hear  the 
same  phrase  used  in  Hammersmith  you 
know  it's  all  wrong,  and  that  the  speaker 
is  common.     But  if  you  hear  it  in  Bays-- 
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water,  what  are  you  to  think  ?     It's  on 
those  occasions  you  get  floored." 

"  But  we  consider  that  many  of  these 
expressions  are  what  we  call  '  Ameri- 
canisms/ "  I  was  beginning  ;  but  I  re- 
flected that  the  process  of  hearing  oneself 
as  others  hear  one  was  far  from  pleasant, 
and  I  decided  to  spare  my  friend  what 
I  had  been  suffering,  and  to  take  my 
leave  with  as  few  words  as  possible,  for 
fear  of  committing  myself  hopelessly. 

"  Good-bye,"  I  said  ;  "  don't  you 
worry  about  your  English  accent,  I  am 
sure  it  is  so  slight  that  it  will  be  gone 
before  you  get  half-way  to  New  York. 
It's  really  quite  all  right  now,"  I  added, 
hesitatingly,  glancing  at  her  face  to  see 
if  I  had  said  the  wrong  thing.  She 
looked  frankly  pleased,  however,  and  as 
I  walked  along  the  boulevards  I  pondered 
on  the  Irishmen  who  cherished  their 
brogue  as  a  precious  thing  and  the 
Scotchmen  who  prided  themselves  on 
their  accent  as  they  prided  themselves 
on  their  mountains.  I  then  reflected 
that  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  also 
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prided  myself  on  my  pure  English  accent, 
and  I  wondered  if  I  was  right,  and 
what  was  wrong. 

It  was  quite  a  relief  to  hear  every  one 
around  me  talking  French  ! 
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SCENES  FROM  THEATRICAL  LIFE 

I     " CUTS " 

"It  is  quite  clear  ;  the  second  act  is 
still  too  long.  It  must  be  cut,"  said  the 
manager  decisively,  looking  up  from  the 
typewritten  scrip. 

The  leading  lady  drew  her  furs  closer 
round  her,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience  ; 
it  was  cold  sitting  on  the  dimly  lit  stage, 
and  the  darkened  theatre,  with  its  rows 
of  seats  covered  with  white  sheeting, 
was  not  an  enlivening  prospect. 

Some  of  the  "  supers "  shifted  their 
positions  wearily.  They  had  been 
"  called  "  at  ten,  and  had  done  nothing 
but  wait,  though  it  was  now  half-past 
two. 

"  Why  couldn't  he  have  settled  that 
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without  us  ?     What  is  the  good  of  our 

standing  about  while  he  reads  the  play  ?  " 

whispered  the  comic  man  to  a  pale-faced 

girl  who  had  left  her  home  in  the  suburbs 

at   8.30   that   morning.     "  I   wish   they 

would  let  us  go  to  lunch,"  she  murmured. 

"  Now    look    here,    dear,"    said    the 

manager,  suddenly  crossing  to  the  leading 

lady,  and  removing  a  big  cigar,  that  had 

long  been  extinct,  from  his  mouth,  "  these 

lines  are  no  good  to  you  ;  they  had  better 

go." 

She  glanced  at  the  scrip. 

"They  are  most  necessary,"  she  said 
shortly.  "  My  part  has  been  altered 
quite  enough ;  and  I  won't  have  any 
more  cuts  made." 

The  manager  seemed  about  to  reply  ; 
but  he  reflected  that  he  counted  on  the 
leading  lady  to  fill  his  theatre  for  many 
weeks  to  come,  so  he  merely  sucked  at 
the  extinct  cigar,  and  returned  slowly 
to  the  prompt  table. 

"  She  has  got  all  the  good  lines  in  the 
play  ;  what  can  it  matter  to  her  if  a  few 
come   out  ? "    said   the   comedian,   who 
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was  feeling  sore  because  some  telling 
speeches  (or  what  he  considered  as  such) 
had  been  cut  the  day  before. 

"  Is  that  line  about  your  mother-in- 
law's  dressing-gown  any  good  to  you, 
Arthur  ?  "  asked  the  manager  suddenly, 
without  looking  up. 

"  It's  a  laugh,"  answered  the  comedian 
firmly  ;  and  the  subject  was  instantly 
dropped.  A  sure  laugh  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold. 

"  Dear  boy,  that  hne  beginning  *  Ven- 
geance is  sweeter  than '  " 

"  If  you  touch  another  word  of  mine, 
I'll  throw  up  the  whole  thing.  I  was 
engaged  to  play  a  part,  not  to  speak  a  few 
hues,  and  if  I  don't  have  a  part  to  play 
I'll  walk  out  of  the  theatre  now,  and  you 
can  get  some  one  else — I'm  sick  of  it." 
And  the  villain  settled  his  squash  hat 
more  firmly  on  his  head,  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  old  actor  who  knows  his  value 
three  days  before  production. 

The  leading  lady  gazed  with  studied 
vacancy  into  the  auditorium,  and  tapped 
the  ground  impatientlv   with  her  shoo. 
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She  naturally  felt  no  interest  in  any  part 
but  her  own — no  one  did.  It  was  very 
draughty  and  uncomfortable,  and  Cap- 
tain Arbuthnot  must  be  getting  tired  of 
waiting  for  her  at  the  Savoy  ;  but  it 
couldn't  be  helped.  Her  part  was  a 
telhng  one,  with  salary  high  enough  to 
warrant  submission  to  even  worse  incon- 
veniences. 

The  manager  seemed  lost  in  medita- 
tion. 

"  There's  only  one  thing  to  be  done, 
then,"  he  said  at  length.  "  Make  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  scene  with  the  flower-girl. 
It  isn't  necessary  to  the  story,  and  only 
clogs  the  action.     Take  it  out,  Master- 


man." 


"  Right,  sir,"  answered  the  prompter 
in  his  sing-song  voice,  as  he  applied  his 
pencil  to  the  superfluous  scene. 

The  pale  girl  made  a  movement  of 
protest,  but  restrained  herself.  What 
was  the  good  ?  She  was  only  a  "  super," 
to  whom  some  lines  had  been  given.  She 
had  learnt  and  cherished  those  lines, 
which  had  seemed  to  open  up  endless 
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possibilities.  Who  knew  or  cared  how 
eagerly  she  had  thought  them  out,  and 
built  hopes  upon  them,  of  future  engage- 
ments leading  up  to  fame  ?  She  re- 
called her  exultant  joy  when  she  had 
gone  home  feeling  that  at  last  she  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  "  walker- 
on."  Now  it  was  all  dashed  to  the 
ground  ;  the  future  was  suddenly  turned 
into  a  long  vista  of  dreariness,  at  a  guinea 
a  week. 

**  Hard  luck  on  you,"  one  of  the  other 
girls  remarked  ;  but  there  was  more  of 
appeased  jealousy  than  sympathy  in  the 
tone  ;  the  cut  lines  had  not  increased 
her  popularity  in  the  company. 

"  It's  a  beastly  shame.  I  would  kick 
up  a  row  or  chuck,"  said  another  girl, 
who  was  always  beautifully  dressed,  and 
who  wore  an  unnecessarily  thick  wedding- 
ring. 

"  That's  the  worst  of  not  being  indis- 
pensable to  the  management,"  said  the 
villain,  with  a  tone  of  self-complacent 
pity.  "  They  can't  get  on  without  me, 
so  I  was  able  to  speak  up  and  keep  my 
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lines."  He  laughed  softly.  **  I  should 
like  to  see  them  try  and  replace  me  in 
that  part/'  and  he  went  on  talking  about 
himself  and  his  press  notices  ;  but  the 
pale  girl,  who  felt  suddenly  faint  and 
dizzy,  did  not  hear  him.  It  was  three 
o'clock,  and  she  had  eaten  nothing  since 
eight,  she  reflected,  as  a  self-excuse  for 
her  momentary  weakness.  The  tears 
came  into  her  eyes  ;  but  it  was  very 
dark  in  the  theatre,  and  no  one  saw. 

The  manager  took  out  his  watch. 

"  Half-past  three,"  he  remarked  casu- 
ally. "  Take  twenty  minutes  for  lunch, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  I'll  have  the  second 
act  set  before  four." 

There  was  a  general  movement.  "  I 
shall  want  you  again  to-night  at  nine  to 
run  through  the  whole  play,"  he  added 
casually,  as  he  re-lit  his  cigar. 

'*  Do  you  want  us  too,  sir  ?  "  asked  a 
tired  super,  who  had  grown  old  in  the 
profession  without  having  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  having  even  one  line  to  speak. 

"  Yes,  you  may  be  wanted.  Now  look 
sharp,  boys,  I  want  to  begin  punctually." 
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Once  again  the  narrow  stage  door  dis- 
gorged the  tired  players,  whose  relative 
positions  in  the  caste  were  clearly  shown 
by  the  various  groups  that  formed  them- 
selves instantly,  from  force  of  habit,  and 
disappeared  in  different  directions. 

"  Put  some  powder  on  your  nose, 
dearie,  you  look  awful,"  said  one  of  her 
companions,  kindly,  to  the  pale  girl, 
"  and  come  and  have  some  coffee  and 
buns  at  the  A. B.C.     It'll  do  you  good." 

She  was  a  newcomer,  and  the  ferocious 
egoism  of  the  stage  had  not  yet  gripped 
her. 

Mechanically  the  pale  girl  took  out 
her  powder-puff,  and,  dabbing  her  face, 
followed  her  friend. 

Last  came  the  manager,  arm  in  arm 
with  the  hero. 

"  A  good  morning's  work,  dear  boy," 
he  remarked.  "  Those  cuts  are  excellent. 
Where  shall  we  lunch — at  the  Gaietv  ?  " 
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"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  You've 
got  to  play  the  part  to-night,"  said  the 
property  master,  who  stood  idhng  at  the 
stage  door. 

It  was  an  old  joke  that  had  grown 
stale  in  the  two  months  during  which 
the  understudy  had  nightly  reported 
herself.  She  smiled  quietly,  and,  taking 
no  further  notice,  addressed  the  stage 
door-keeper. 

"  Any  letters,  please  ?  " 

"  No,  miss  ;  but  you're  wanted.  Miss 
Dacre  hasn't  come  to-night,  and  you'll 
have  to  play,"  he  answered. 

She  stood  staring  at  him  for  a  moment 
in  startled  amazement,  but  he  was  too 
much  occupied  in  sorting  letters  to  vouch- 
safe further  information. 

"  There  now,   what   did   I   tell  you  ? 
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You  wouldn't  believe  me,''  said  the 
property  master,  who  was  inclined  to  be 
jocular  with  the  ladies  of  small  import- 
ance in  the  company.  » 

"  What  has  happened  ?  Is  Miss  Dacre 
ill  ?  "  she  gasped. 

"  Yes,  she's  got  flu,  and " 

"  Props  !  "  called  an  irritated  voice 
from  the  adjacent  stage.     He  started. 

"  I  never  hung  those  blooming  apples 

on  the  tree  !     Well,  of  all  the "  and 

he  rushed  away  to  repair  the  oversight. 

The  girl's  heart  was  beating  fast  and 
she  had  grown  suddenly  cold.  She  knew 
the  part,  of  course  ;  but  understudies 
are  not  given  many  rehearsals  ;  they  are 
supposed  to  learn  by  watching  others 
play,  which  is  a  very  different  matter  to 
playing  yourself. 

"  You  are  on  to-night,  Miss  James. 
Come  up  quickly  and  see  how  the  dresses 
fit  ;  they  are  sure  to  be  too  short  for  you," 
called  the  wardrobe  mistress  from  the  top 
of  the  narrow  stairs. 

The  girl  hurried  up  to  the  dressing- 
room    in    feverish    haste.     There    were 
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only  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  spare 
and  much  must  be  done.  As  she  stood, 
while  seams  were  unripped  and  pins  in- 
serted, she  went  through  her  part  men- 
tally. 

**  I  wish  they  had  let  me  know  before. 
Please  be  as  quick  as  you  can,"  she  said 
anxiously,  as  the  half-hour  was  called. 

"  All  right,  dear,"  answered  the  ward- 
robe mistress,  her  mouth  full  of  pins  ; 
"  but  I  must  be  careful  not  to  spoil  the 
frocks  or  I  shall  catch  it  from  Miss  Dacre. 
There,  it's  all  right  now.  Dresser,  take 
it  off  while  I  get  the  other  ready." 

The  time  seemed  to  fly,  and  the  under- 
study saw  a  vision  of  the  manager  step- 
ping before  the  curtain  to  announce  that, 
owing  to  the  sudden  indisposition  of  Miss 
Dacre,  Miss  James  would  play  her  part. 
A  wave  of  disappointment  would  pass 
through  the  audience,  and  there  would 
be  a  subdued  buzz  of  conversation. 

"  What  a  bore !  Only  the  under- 
study," every  one  would  murmur,  and 
into  that  atmosphere  of  disappointment, 
amounting  almost  to  hostility,  she  would 
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have  to  plunge,  to  do  her  best  in  clothes 
not  her  own  and  in  a  part  insufficiently 
rehearsed.  Every  one  "  behind  "  would 
compare  each  gesture  and  each  intona- 
tion with  those  of  Miss  Dacre ;  they 
would  all  stand  round  in  the  wings  com- 
menting or  criticising  mercilessly.  Those 
to  whom  no  chances  had  come  would 
rejoice  if  she  missed  hers  ;  the  others 
would  be  merely  patronising  or  facetious. 
Her  hands  trembled  as  she  began  to  make 
up  her  face.  She  was  out  of  practice 
and  felt  she  was  not  doing  it  well. 

"  How  are  you  feeling  ?  "  said  one  of 
the  "  small-part  ladies,"  putting  her  head 
in  at  the  door.  "  Nervous  ?  "  She 
looked  her  over.  "  My  dear,  you've  got 
too  much  blue  on  your  eyes.  Can't  you 
take  some  of  it  off  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  much  time,  and  I'm  so 
afraid  it  will  smear,"  said  the  understudy, 
in  great  distress.  To  "  go  on  "  looking 
ugly  would  be  fatal. 

"  Here,  let  me  try,"  said  the  girl  kindly, 
and  she  rubbed  away  some  of  the  blue 
and     applied     more     powder.     "  That's 
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better,"  she  said,  stepping  back  to  view 
the  effect.  "  Well,  I  must  be  off.  Good 
luck  to  you,  kiddie." 

"  Here's  the  dress.  I  think  it's  all 
right,"  said  the  wardrobe  mistress,  enter- 
ing. 

Hurriedly  Miss  James  slipped  it  on. 
It  felt  tight  and  uncomfortable,  and  was 
certainly  still  rather  short ;  but  there  was 
no  time  for  further  alterations,  and  she 
did  not  like  to  raise  any  objections. 
After  all,  she  was  only  the  understudy. 

"  It's  quite  right,  thank  you,"  she 
said. 

Feeling  strangely  breathless,  she  went 
downstairs  and  crossed  the  darkened 
stage  to  take  her  place  in  the  wings.  At 
last  the  chance  for  which  she  had  waited 
so  long  had  come.  Would  she  be  able 
to  take  it  ?  She  recalled  stories  of  bril- 
liant careers  dawning  on  understudies 
who  played  a  part  successfully. 

Suddenly  the  lights  were  turned  on, 
and  the  manager  went  in  front  to  make 
the  announcement.  She  stepped  back 
out  of  sight ;    in  a  moment  the  curtain 
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that  protected  her  from  the  public  would 
be  there  no  longer.  An  electric  bell  rang 
sharply.     The  curtain  was  up  ! 

She  watched  the  actors  on  the  stage 
for  the  opening  scene.  How  calm  they 
seemed  !  but  the}/  had  been  at  it  for 
two  months.  She  alone  was  new  and 
nervous,  and  the  thought  added  to  her 
panic. 

"  Look  out,  you're  on  directly,"  said 
some  one  at  her  elbow. 

"  I  know,"  she  whispered,  as  she 
listened  intently  for  her  cue. 

That  was  it  !  She  hurried  on  the  stage. 
The  glare  of  the  footlights  struck  her  full 
in  the  eyes,  seeming  to  make  a  shining 
mist  between  her  and  the  darkened 
auditorium.  She  was  almost  dazzled  for 
a  moment ;  then  vaguely  she  distin- 
guished row  upon  row,  tier  upon  tier,  of 
faces  all  looking  at  her.  She  felt  the 
atmosphere  of  that  packed  mass  of 
humanity  to  be  hostile.  The  hundreds 
of  individuals  seemed  blended  into  one 
giant  personality  that  was  watching  her, 
and  saying  with  the  contempt  born  of 
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disappointment,  "  She  is  only  the  under- 
study." 

Mechanically  she  repeated  her  opening 
lines ;  her  voice  sounded  monotonous 
and  weak  to  her  ears.  She  forgot  she 
was  not  alone  on  the  stage,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  giant  personality  was  watching 
her,  and  her  alone.  Every  movement, 
every  gesture,  the  most  trifling  detail, 
the  smallest  inflexion  of  her  voice 
appeared  of  enormous  importance.  A 
single  wrong  step  she  imagined  would 
be  noted  by  the  giant's  eye,  and  because 
of  her  self-consciousness  she  was  con- 
strained and  almost  awkward.  If  she 
could  only  arouse  some  interest  in  that 
listless  human  wall  in  front  of  her  ! 
Once  she  forgot  her  part ;  there  was  a 
buzzing  in  her  ears  ;  the  lights  seemed 
to  dance  up  and  down,  and  a  vague 
murmur  to  come  from  the  audience. 
Then  some  one  gave  her  the  lines  and 
she  repeated  them,  without  realising 
that  the  pause  had  been  so  momentary 
that  no  one  had  noticed.  To  her  the 
silence  had  lasted  long  enough  to  make 
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her  believe  she  had  committed  an  irre- 
parable blunder. 

At  last  the  scene  was  over,  and, 
thoroughly  unnerved,  she  stood  in  the 
wings  watching  the  others.  Mr.  Durrant 
was  "  gagging "  freely,  speaking  any 
words  but  those  of  the  scrip.  Miss  Ger- 
maine  was  not  in  the  correct  place  for 
her  next  cue.  Breathlessly  the  under- 
study watched  her  tripping  across  to 
right  side  after  the  cue  had  been  spoken. 
It  was  done  so  quickly  and  easily  that 
no  one  could  have  noticed.  Then  she 
realised  how  little  the  small  details 
mattered,  and  that  when  on  the  stage 
the  performer  is  only  one  of  many  acces- 
sories. The  words  of  an  old  actor  came 
back  to  her  mind  : 

'*  The  public  is  so  touchingly  confident 
that  everything  on  the  other  side  of  the 
footlights  must  be  all  right  that,  unless 
you  come  to  grief  in  an  absolutely  un- 
mistakable way,  it  notices  nothing,  and 
thinks  your  peculiar  behaviour  is  part 
of  the  performance." 

Thus  she  tried  to  gather  courage  for 
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the  remaining  acts,  but  the  thought  that 
the  future  depended  upon  doing  well 
paralysed  her,  and  she  was  monotonous 
from  sheer  earnestness.  The  lethargy 
of  the  audience  weighed  upon  her.  She 
had  come  on  to  the  stage  as  a  disappoint- 
ment, and  a  disappointment  she  would 
remain.  They  had  not  wanted  to  see 
her  ;   they  had  come  to  see  Miss  Dacre. 

"Is  it  going  all  right  ?  "  she  asked 
some  one  at  last  in  desperation,  for 
nobody  had  spoken  one  word  of  encour- 
agement. 

"  Yes,  it's  all  right,"  came  the  in- 
different answer. 

As  she  went  to  her  room  after  the  last 
act,  she  heard  the  call-boy  talking  to  one 
of  the  supers.  "  It's  to  be  hoped  we 
shall  have  Miss  Dacre  back  to-morrow 
night,"  he  said,  and  the  wish  was  heartily 
re-echoed.  The  words  implied  nothing, 
as  she  knew,  yet  they  gave  her  a  stab  of 
pain.  The  stage-manager  was  laughing 
loudly  with  the  prompter.  In  her  over- 
wrought state'  she  imagined  they  must 
be  laughing  at  her. 
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"  You  did  all  right,  dear,"  said  the  girl 
who  had  helped  her  to  make  up,  looking 
in  through  the  door,  and  somehow  the 
kind  tone  hurt  her  intolerably ;  the 
words  seemed  to  be  spoken  as  a  consola- 
tion. "  A  consolation  for  what  ?  "  she 
asked  herself  desperately,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  that  burned  and  smarted. 

The  public  was  filing  slowly  out  of  the 
theatre. 

"  That  little  James  girl  was  not  bad, 
after  all,"  said  a  man. 

His  companion  yawned, 

"  No,  but  it  is  always  such  a  bore  when 
there  is  only  the  understudy." 

"  I  wonder  if  she  was  nervous  ?  "  con- 
tinued the  man. 

"  I  shouldn't  think  so.  I  don't  see 
why  she  should  be.  I  suppose  these 
people  get  used  to  it,"  said  the  other 
vaguely. 

Then  they  went  to  the  Carlton  and 
talked  of  other  things. 
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FOUR  INDIAN  SKETCHES 

I    A  HINDU  FUNERAL 

Flames,  roaring,  golden  purifying  flames, 
leaping  up  into  the  hot  Indian  air. 
Beyond  the  line  of  stone  wall  lies  the 
dusty  white  road  along  which  carriages, 
bullock  carts,  motors  and  a  motley 
crowd  of  pedestrians  pass  to  and  fro. 
Beyond  the  road,  the  sea,  a  blue-grey 
ghttering  expanse,  joins  a  sky  that  the 
sunset  has  turned  into  a  sheet  of  molten 
gold.  On  the  near  side  of  the  wall,  a 
narrow  strip  of  ground  covered  by  funeral- 
pyres,  some  burning  fiercely  and  crack- 
ling sharply  in  the  heavy  moist  atmo- 
sphere, others  dying  down,  shooting  oc- 
casional red  tongues  from  the  smouldering 
wood,  others  reduced  to  heaps  of  grey 
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ashes.  The  charred  bones  of  what  were 
a  few  hours  before  Hving,  breathing 
beings  will  presently  be  collected  from 
these  ashes  and  thrown  into  running 
water — preferably  the  holy  Ganges — or 
into  the  shimmering  sea.  Near  the 
pyres  are  dishes  of  rice  and  food,  for 
the  spirit  freed  from  the  body  that  held 
it,  needs  nourishment  during  the  dis- 
embodied state  preceding  its  transmi- 
gration into  another  being  or  its  final 
re-absorption  into  Brahman — the  In- 
finite. 

Ashes  are  falling  softly  and  the  heat 
from  the  fires  is  intense.  Between  two 
smouldering  pyres  stands  a  low  pile  of 
fresh  logs  held  together  by  four  iron 
stanchions  fixed  into  the  ground.  To- 
wards this  a  funeral  procession  is  ad- 
vancing slowly,  the  mourners  strangely 
quiet  walking  behind  the  open  bier, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  bear  only 
flowers.  So  thickly  are  they  strewn 
that  only  a  vague  outline  of  the  form 
beneath  can  be  distinguished.  The 
procession  halts  by  the  pyre,  the  flowers 
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are  removed  and  the  body  of  a  beautiful 
young  girl  wrapped  in  a  deep  red  sari 
is  gently  and  reverently  lifted  from  the 
bier  and  laid  upon  the  faggots — its  last 
resting-place.  The  litter  is  immediately 
broken  up  and  placed  under  the  funeral- 
pyre.  A  piece  of  money  is  laid  on  the 
dead  girl's  forehead  ;  rice  is  sprinkled 
over  her  and  some  ghee  is  placed  on  her 
lips  to  purify  her  spirit  which  will  pres- 
ently depart  from  the  body  to  remain 
three  days  in  the  vicinity  of  the  burning 
ground.  The  women  mourners  then  re- 
move the  nose  ring,  anklets  and  other 
heavy  silver  ornaments,  and  the  tranquil 
young  face,  with  the  closely  shut  eyes, 
seems  to  be  sleeping  peacefully.  With 
a  fire-brand  in  one  hand  and  an  earthen 
jar,  from  which  streams  water  in  the 
other,  the  husband  of  the  dead  girl 
walks  slowly  round  the  pyre,  followed 
by  the  chief  mourners,  tracing  a  circle 
round  it  with  the  water.  Then,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  frailty  of  life,  the  jar 
is  shattered  to  atoms — that  which  has 
been  is  in  one  instant  destroyed  and  is 
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no  more.  Unhappy  is  the  soul  of  a 
woman  who  has  no  husband  or  that  of  a 
man  who  has  no  son  to  perform  these 
ceremonies.  Hence  the  intense  desire 
of  every  man  to  have  sons  to  discharge 
the  last  rites.  The  woman  who  has  no 
husband — ah  !  well,  she  is  a  widow,  a 
thing  accursed  and  does  not  count. 

Light  ashes  from  other  pyres  continue 
to  fall,  and  mourners  from  other  funeral 
groups  join  the  onlookers,  as  the  silent 
form  is  gently  covered  with  logs  of 
wood  till  only  a  httle  piece  of  the  red 
sari  can  be  seen.  The  mourners  are 
sobbing  silently.  All  is  so  still ;  there 
is  no  violent  emotion,  no  abrupt  move- 
ment, no  haste.  Time,  man's  creation, 
does  not  exist  for  the  dead,  and  the  East 
heeds  it  not.  Oil  is  now  thrown  on  to 
the  built-up  pile  of  wood.  Only  the 
little  piece  of  red  sari  is  left  to  remind 
one  of  the  silent  form  beneath.  The 
husband  with  sad,  stern  face  applies 
the  fire-brand  to  the  wood  which  in- 
stantly blazes  up,  enveloping  the  pyre 
and  the  dead  girl  in  beautiful  leaping 
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flames,  obliterating,  changing,  trans- 
forming everything.  Matter  triumph- 
antly indestructible,  returns  to  gaseous 
substance  disintegrated  by  that  same 
force  which  originally  evolved  it,  and 
is  again  merged  into  the  Infinite  from 
whence  it  came. 

In  flames  it  rises  towards  the  golden 
sunset  sky. 
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The  leisurely  train  saunters  into  the 
little  station  quite  unconcerned  at  being 
already  an  hour  and  a  half  late  and  still 
far  from  its  destination.  The  sun  blazes 
down  on  picturesque  groups  of  natives 
of  every  class  and  description.  Such  a 
queer  mixture  of  colour,  clothes  and 
coiffure.  There  is  a  sudden  movement 
amongst  them  as  the  train  stops  and 
they  try  to  enter  the  carriages  which 
are  already  full  to  overflowing.  Men, 
women  and  children  are  huddled  to- 
gether like  sardines,  some  squatting  on 
the  floor,  others  on  the  seats.  All  are 
smiling    and    good-humoured.  It    is 

oppressively  hot,  and  rows  of  brown 
feet  and  legs  hang  out  of  the  window  to 
cool.  In  a  carriage  marked  "  Euro- 
peans," a  bunch  of  smihng  brown  faces, 
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with  glistening  white  teeth,  gaze  con- 
tentedly at  their  less  fortunate  brethren 
who  are  unable  to  get  a  seat.  The  train 
is  full,  so  much  the  worse,  but  time  does 
not  count;  another  train  will  come 
some  time  to-day,  or  to-morrow.  What 
does  it  matter  ?  So  those  who  cannot 
find  a  seat,  squat  contentedly  on  their 
heels  again,  and  wait  immovably  with 
a  patience  that  never  tires.  Various 
foods  are  being  brought  round  on  trays, 
special  food  for  Brahmins,  Hindus 
and  Mahomedans.  Cocoa-nuts  are  very 
popular  :  brown  arms  stretch  forth  from 
the  various  compartments  to  take  them 
from  a  man  who  first  gashes  them  with 
a  murderous-looking  curved  knife,  so 
that  the  milk  can  be  readily  drunk. 
The  native  guard  has  at  length  finished 
his  long  conversation  with  a  friend,  and 
the  train  proceeds  slowly  through  the 
thick  jungle  past  rocky  hills  and  emerald 
rice-fields  towards  Mysore. 

Everywhere  there  is  movement  to- 
wards the  town,  where  the  Dasara  or 
''  Durga  puja"  which  attracts  the  people 
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from  far  and  near  is  being  celebrated. 
The  dusty  roads  and  jungle  paths  are  filled 
with  strings  of  pedestrians,  all  their 
worldly  goods  carried  on  their  heads. 
Bullock  carts,  with  solid  discs  of  wood 
for  wheels,  transport  whole  families  to- 
wards Mysore,  past  groves  of  date  palms 
and  huge-leaved  plantains,  past  grassy 
glades  where  clumps  of  bamboos  raise 
their  feathery  foliage,  past  quaint  vil- 
lages, temples  and  sacred  tanks,  past 
great  banyan- trees  amongst  whose  spread- 
ing roots  and  branches  troops  of  chatter- 
ing monkeys  disport  themselves. 

Crowds  have  already  collected  and 
the  streets  and  open  spaces  of  the  city 
are  filled  with  a  many-coloured  throng. 
Flags  wave  from  all  the  buildings;  tom- 
toms are  throbbing ;  queer  strains  of 
native  music  are  wafted  to  the  ear  and 
processions  of  elephants  and  camels  wend 
their  way  through  the  crowds.  The  gay 
scene  is  canopied  by  a  cloudless  blue  sky 
and  the  Indian  sun  blazes  on  a  wonderful 
picture  of  coloured  movements 
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Mysore  is  en  fete,  and  every  day 
"  puja  "  is  performed  by  the  Maharaja 
who,  for  the  time  being  is  a  god,  though 
practically  a  prisoner  in  his  palace.  He 
may  not  even  shave,  since  if  he  were  to 
receive  the  smallest  cut  or  scratch  during 
the  Dasara,  evil  spirits  might  enter  into 
him. 

In  ancient  days,  when  the  rains  ceased, 
the  Maharaja  and  his  troops  set  out  to 
war.  The  day  chosen  for  his  departure 
was  doubly  auspicious,  for  it  is  the 
anniversary  of  Rama's  successful  ex- 
pedition to  rescue  his  consort  Sita,  the 
ideal  type  of  Indian  womanhood,  from 
the  monster  Ravana  who  had  stolen  her 
from  her  lord.  On  this  day  also  the 
goddess  Durga,  wife  of  the  dread  god 
Shiva  slew  a  dragon,  hence  the  Dasara  is 
called  the  "  Durga  puja "  and  is  an 
occasion  when  the  goddess  Durga  or 
Kali  is  worshipped. 

Now,  before  entering  on  a  warhke 
expedition,  it  is  necessary  to  propitiate 
all  the  powers  and  spirits  of  good  and 
evil,    since   if   one    were    offended,    evil 
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might  befall.  During  the  ten  days  that 
the  Dasara  lasts,  therefore,  "  puja " 
or  prayer,  is  offered  to  all  the  household 
gods,  to  animals,  and  to  everything  that 
helps  man  to  live.  Horses,  bulls,  cows, 
elephants,  books,  tools,  pens  and  ink- 
bottles  are  all  worshipped  and  blessed. 
The  poor  chaprasi,  according  to  Risley, 
on  this  occasion  worships  a  government 
despatch  box  and  makes  it  offerings  of 
rice  and  flowers.  Motor-cars  are  also 
worshipped,  for  do  they  not  contain 
some  mysterious  power,  and  is  not  every 
inanimate  thing  that  helps  man  to  gain 
his  livelihood  a  force  to  be  respected  ? 

The  last  and  most  important  objects 
to  be  worshipped  are  the  weapons  of  war. 
They  are  carried  every  morning  through 
the  town  in  a  procession  in  a  golden 
palaquin  headed  by  elephants  in  Durbar 
trappings.  The  blessing  of  the  weapons 
is  an  important  ceremony  and  human 
blood  must  flow  to  propitiate  the  gods. 
In  ancient  days,  a  victim  was  sacrificed. 
Now  there  is  only  wrestUng  in  front  of 
the  palace  ;   but  the  wrestlers  have  iron 
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claws  strapped  on  to  their  hands  and 
when  a  httle  blood  has  flowed,  the  gods 
are  satisfied,  and  the  Maharaja  who  sits 
in  state  watching  the  fight,  rewards  the 
combatants. 

Before  ascending  his  throne  of  gold, 
where  he  is  worshipped  as  a  god,  the 
Maharaja  does  "puja"  to  it,  as  a  symbol  of 
authority.  It  is  a  sacred  throne  and  legend 
says  belonged  to  the  Pandus,  the  five 
famous  brothers  of  the  "  Mahabharata." 
It  was  found  buried  by  a  holy  man  and 
was  presented  to  Chika  Deva  by  the 
Mogul  Emperor  Aurangzeb.  The  British 
troops  discovered  it  in  a  lumber  room 
when  Seringapatam  was  taken.  Origin- 
ally made  of  fig  wood  overlaid  with 
ivory,  it  was  afterwards  covered  over 
with  gold  and  silver  and  carved  with 
figures  from  Hindu  mythology.  A  stair 
of  silver  leads  up  to  this  throne  of  gold, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  golden  um- 
brella, on  the  top  of  which  is  a  great  gold 
bird's  head  with  huge  green  eyes  made 
of  cabuchon  emeralds  which  ghtter  dully. 
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The  throne  stands  on  a  cloth  of  gold 
carpet  and  is  raised  on  three  steps 
covered  with  crimson  cloth.  It  is 
wreathed  with  flowers  whose  petals  strew 
the  red  steps  and  long  tassels  of  pearls 
hang  from  it. 

On  this  wonderful  throne,  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  "  Dasara  "  hall  of  his  palace, 
the  Maharaja  sits,  Eastern  fashion — a 
god  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  blazing 
with  jewels.  A  golden  sceptre  is  at  his 
right  hand  and  the  great  diamond  aig- 
rette on  his  turban  sparkles  and  flashes. 
He  is  motionless,  an  imposing  figure 
of  an  Eastern  potentate,  impressive  in 
his  extraordinary  quiet  dignity.  Outside, 
beyond  the  pillars  of  the  great  hall, 
the  purple  night  is  made  brilliant  by 
illuminations.  Inside,  the  splendour  is 
dazzling,  the  Maharaja's  bodyguard  and 
ministers  in  gorgeous  attire  stand  be- 
hind him,  and  a  crowd  of  followers  stand 
round  the  hall.  Music  is  playing  and 
outside  in  the  dim  light  the  troops  are 
performing  a  mihtary  ride.  Above  in 
the  galleries,  the  massive  cloth  of  gold 
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draperies  undulate  gently  as  the  purdah 
ladies  move  behind  them.  From  the 
slits  cut  in  places,  ghmpses  can  be  caught 
of  dark  eyes  and  sometimes  of  be- 
jewelled hands.  The  murmur  of  the  vast 
throng  that  flows  like  a  restless  sea 
round  the  palace  outside  rises  and  falls 
on  the  air  heavy  with  perfumes.  Fire- 
works blaze  out  in  the  night  and  the 
waihng  cry  of  praise  to  the  Maharaja 
bursts  forth  continuously.  "  Maharaj 
ki  jai,  Maharaj  "  from  the  '*  Chobdars," 
who  raise  their  golden  staves  and  let  them 
fall  slowly  as  their  cry  dies  away.  It  is 
an  Arabian  night's  scene  of  dazzling 
gorgeousness.  The  Europeans  pass  in 
front  of  the  glittering  apparition  on  the 
golden  throne,  bowing  low.  Slowly 
and  gravely  the  golden  figure  raised 
above  them  salutes,  and  as  they  pass 
from  the  brilUant  scene  into  the  night, 
gives  each  lady  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

The  long  days  of  "  puja  "  are  over, 
every  power  has  been  propitiated,  and 
the  troops  set  out  for  war. 
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Under  the  brilliant  sun,  Mysore  is 
seething  with  a  mass  of  humanity  dressed 
in  white  with  many-coloured  turbans,  a 
variegated  moving  mass  looking  as  though 
the  different  hued  petals  of  gigantic 
flowers  had  been  thickly  strewn  over  the 
land  and  were  moving  agitated  by  the 
breeze.  A  hum  of  voices  rises  from 
the  throng  mingled  with  strains  of  music 
and  the  beat  of  distant  drums.  Through 
the  motley  crowd  the  procession  wends 
its  way  from  the  palace,  headed  by 
camels.  All  the  animals  are  in  Durbar 
costume,  draped  with  gay  colours, 
and  the  sunhght  plays  on  their  golden 
clothes.  The  native  troops  with  quaint 
old-fashioned  guns  pass  in  good  order, 
followed  by  elephants,  Nautch  girls  and 
various  high  officials  in  State  carriages. 
With  anxious  care,  attendants  lead  the 
sacred  horse  and  more  sacred  cow,  both 
very  old  and  gorgeously  caparisoned. 
The  young  Yuvaraj,  dressed  in  cloth 
of  gold,  mounted  on  a  black  horse,  with 
a  golden  umbrella  held  over  his  head 
precedes  the  Maharaja. 
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Reclining  in  a  golden  howdah  borne 
aloft  far  above  the  crowd  on  the  huge 
sacred  elephant  painted  with  elaborate 
designs  and  hung  with  golden  ornaments, 
a  soHtary,  gUttering,  golden  figure,  the 
Chief  advances  majestically.  A  murmur 
greets  him  ;  the  crowd  bends  before  the 
immobile  symbol  of  authority,  which 
looks  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 
The  procession  winds  on  out  into  the 
country  where  the  shades  of  night  are 
faUing.  It  halts ;  lamps  are  ht  to 
illumine  the  great  open  space  where  the 
torch-hght  review  is  held.  Mounted  on 
a  black  charger  the  Maharaja  watches 
his  troops  pass  before  him.  Dim  masses 
of  men  and  horses  looking  ghostly  in  the 
faint  light  move  to  the  strains  of  EngUsh 
military  music. 

The  fight  is  over  and  the  troops  return 
victoriously  to  their  capital.  The  night 
is  dark,  but  the  buildings  in  the  city  are 
twinkling  with  illuminations  and  the 
expectant  crowd  sways  and  murmurs  in 
the  shadow.     The  sound  of  bands  and 
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tom-toms  heralds  the  return  of  the 
procession;  the  flaming  torches  fill  the 
air  with  a  pungent  odour  and  throw  the 
figures  of  the  men  and  animals  into 
strong  relief,  making  the  golden  draperies 
shimmer.  A  blaze  of  light  marks  the 
approach  of  the  stately  elephant  which 
towers  above  all.  A  great  cheer  rends 
the  air,  "  Maharaj,  Maharaj  ki  jai,"  and 
showers  of  sweet-scented  blossoms  rain 
down  upon  the  solitary  figure  gleaming 
with  priceless  gems.  The  procession 
passes,  winding  like  a  flaming  snake 
amongst  the  dim  masses  of  the  heaving 
dusky  crowd  towards  the  illuminated 
palace.  The  night  seems  to  darken  as 
the  fiery  snake  disappears  in  the  far 
distance.  The  crowd  closes  over  it ; 
one  by  one  the  illuminations  fade  and 
darkness  descends  over  the  moving  forms. 
The  Dasara  is  ended,  and  life  enters  on 
its  normal  course  ;  the  people  return  to 
their  remote  villages ;  the  Maharaja 
becomes  mortal  once  more  and  appears 
in  European  attire  at  the  races  the 
following  day. 
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The  warm  air  is  filled  with  blue  and 
gold — gold  from  the  Indian  sun,  blue 
from  the  Indian  sky.  There  is  no  sound 
but  the  drowsy  plash  of  oars  and  the 
murmur  of  a  sleeping  lake. 

A  girl  in  a  deep  red  sari  crouches 
motionless  in  a  boat.  Through  her  half- 
closed  eyes,  darkened  with  kohl,  the 
blue-and-gold  hght  filters,  and  in  her 
dreams  she  sees  a  wondrous  white  cloud 
mass  in  a  fathomless  blue  sky.  The 
great  flakes  of  vapour  are  piled  one  upon 
the  other  forming  a  dreamland  of  domes, 
towers,  terraces  and  battlements,  where 
soft  shadows  lurk.  Drowsily  she  gazes 
at  the  cloud  city  of  her  fantasy  and  at 
the  blue  ether  which  seems  hke  luminous 
moving  water  till  it  slowly  takes  sub- 
stance.    Formless  cloud  masses  change 
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to  a  marvellous  palace,  and  the  sky 
crystallises  into  a  glassy  lake  whose 
waters  bathe  its  walls. 

Suddenly  the  girl  opens  her  great 
dark  eyes  to  the  hght,  and  out  of  the 
intangible  city  of  vapour  a  real  city 
emerges — a  city  of  dazzHng  whiteness 
which  rises  out  of  the  calm  blue  waters 
of  a  lake  fringed  with  misty,  distant 
hills. 

The  boat  moves  slowly  past  islands, 
where  temples  and  white  marble  terraces 
and  pavilions  nestle  among  palms  and 
rich  tropical  vegetation,  and  are  mirrored 
in  the  lake.  Beyond,  the  city  with  its 
ancient  fortifications  clambers  in  pic- 
turesque white  chaos  out  of  the  blue 
water.  By  the  temple  steps  women 
bathe  and  wash  their  brightly  coloured 
garments.  The  lake  ripples  against  a 
rambUng  Eastern  Vatican — the  great 
palace  of  the  Maharana — with  wonderful 
shady  green  gardens  and  majestic  out- 
lines which  stand  out  in  sharp  contrast 
against  the  cloudless  sky. 

In    a    massive    block    of    the    palace 
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where  the  walls  are  pierced  at  rare  inter- 
vals by  tiny  slits  of  windows,  is  the 
Zenana,  where  the  ladies  are  so  strictly 
secluded  that  they  maintain  purdah  even 
against  their  own  sex  and  have  never 
yet  been  seen  by  any  European  woman. 
Their  blood  is  the  bluest  in  India  ;  they 
claim  to  belong  to  the  oldest  family  in 
the  world,  for  the  Maharanas  of  Udaipur 
are  of  the  solar  dynasty  and  the  proud, 
direct  descendants  of  the  sun.  Through 
the  narrow  windows,  the  women,  prisoners 
from  the  outside  world,  gaze  on  the 
fairy  lake,  where  the  royal  barges  lie 
moored,  to  the  green  island  where  the 
delicate  white  structure  of  the  Maha- 
rana's  summer  palace  is  partially  hidden 
amongst  rich  vegetation,  to  the  further 
shore  where  wild  peacocks  roam  at  will, 
and  to  the  hills  beyond,  which  frame  the 
lake.  Do  they  rebel  at  their  captivity 
in  that  beautiful  prison  ?  Are  they 
content  to  live  in  an  enchanted  land, 
shut  away  from  the  outside  world,  the 
echoes  of  which  only  reach  them  faintly  ? 
Who  shall  say  ?     Their  voices  are  not 
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heard  beyond  the  Zenana  waUs.  They 
are  immured  for  ever  in  fairyland.  The 
white  courts  where  fountains  play,  the 
terraces  with  their  lace-like  trellis-work 
overlooking  the  lake,  the  cool  green 
gardens,  hidden  behind  the  high  walls, 
form  their  universe. 

On  moonlight  nights,  when  the  lake 
is  a  shimmering  sheet  of  silver,  and  the 
sleeping  city  and  palace  shine  with  a 
soft  mysterious  radiance  through  the 
veil  of  the  purple  Eastern  night,  the 
Maharana  sails  to  one  of  the  little  islands 
and,  reclining  on  a  marble  terrace,  gazes 
upon  one  of  the  fairest  scenes  on  earth, 
or  dreams  the  night  through  in  a  pavilion 
built  in  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  a 
great  tree  in  the  garden  overlooking  the 
moonlit  lake.  But  an  eternal  shadow 
darkens  the  colour  of  his  dreams  and  the 
harmony  of  the  night  is  broken  by  a 
never-ending  discord.  In  that  palace  of 
delight,  his  only  son  is  struck  down  by 
paralysis.  Sturdy  youths  move  to  and 
fro  and  he  who  is  the  last  of  the  noblest 
family  in  India  alone  is  immobile  :    he 
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can  only  look  on  from  afar  at  the  life 
around  him  every  unit  of  which  will  one 
da}^  be  in  his  keeping. 

In  the  city,  the  sun  blazes  on  a  pic- 
turesque jumble  of  yellow  houses,  narrow 
crooked  streets,  where  elephants  and 
camels  wend  their  stately  way.  Groups 
of  young  girls,  moulded  like  perfect 
bronze  statues,  in  red  saris  with  brass 
jars  on  their  heads,  gossip  by  the  wells 
or  are  framed  against  dark  doorways. 
Veiled  women  flit  silently  and  unmolested 
along  crooked  alleys  through  crowds  of 
pedestrians  clad  in  robes  of  gayest  hues. 
Dogs,  bullocks,  goats,  asses  and  stray 
camels  wander  at  will  past  temples  with 
ornate  carvings  and  shrines  with  their 
hideous  images  daubed  with  scarlet. 
Fakirs,  whose  faces  and  naked  bodies 
are  smeared  with  ashes,  crouch  in  the 
shadow,  their  begging  bowls  in  their 
hands  and  their  eyes  misty  with  the 
shade  of  fanaticism — and  opium.  One 
old  woman  is  squatting  motionless  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  the  head  of  a 
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recumbent  cow  on  her  lap.  The  air  is 
full  of  the  "  smell  of  the  East,"  a  mixture 
of  ghee  and  incense,  and  flies  buzz  round 
the  quaint  wares  of  every  description 
which  are  spread  on  the  ground. 

All  is  colour  and  sunshine  in  that 
fascinating  Eastern  city — the  citadel  of 
ancient  prejudices  and  orthodoxy,  un- 
changed for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  sun  is  setting  on  a  scene  of  en- 
trancing loveliness.  The  palace  walls 
glow  with  the  reflected  gold  of  the  sky 
and  the  still  waters  of  the  lake  are  pink. 
Slowly  a  soft,  indescribable  shade  of 
purple  descends  over  all ;  the  shadows 
of  the  city  turn  violet,  and  the  trees  in 
the  gardens  are  a  luminous  green.  The 
violet  hues  grow  gradually  more  and 
more  delicate,  and  it  is  now  an  opal  city 
of  tenderest  colours  that  is  silhouetted 
against  a  vivid  opal  sky.  The  hills  at 
the  back  stand  out  darkly  against  the 
golden  sunset  and  the  form  of  an  elephant, 
swaying  sowly  to  and  fro,  is  lighted  up 
by  a  watch-fire  which  flickers  brightly. 
There  is  no  sound  but  the  faint  plash  of 
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oars,  and  the  enchanted  city,  glowing 
with  opalescent  colours,  is  reflected  with 
startling  clearness  in  the  calm  waters 
of  the  lake.  Flocks  of  birds  wheel  round 
the  palace  and  settle  in  rows  upon  the 
lofty  walls  fringing  them  with  black. 

The  girl  in  the  red  sari  half  closes  her 
heavy-lidded  eyes  that  are  full  of  colour- 
dreams.  As  she  gazes,  all  becomes 
etherealised,  shining  with  a  transparent 
light  that  seems  to  come  from  within. 
Domes,  towers  and  terraces  slowly  fade 
back  into  a  cloudland  painted  by  the 
sunset.  The  lake,  veiled  by  the  shadows 
of  the  coming  dusk,  turns  again  to  a 
mysterious  expanse  of  ether,  and  the 
city,  still  glowing  with  supernatural 
loveHness,  appears  something  intangible 
which  must  crumble  away  with  the  fall 
of  night. 
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IV    A  DEAD  CITY 

Bijapur— a  city  of  the  dead,  crumbling 
in  the  arid,  brown  plains  which  stretches 
in  flat  monotony  to  the  hne  of  the  cloud- 
less sky,  pale  with  the  noonday  heat. 

Innumerable  domes,  ruins  of  a  distant 
past,  rise  from  the  brown  earth  to  mark 
the  resting-place  of  the  Kings  of  Bijapur, 
once  the  richest  city  of  the  Deccan. 
Tombs  and  mosques  are  scattered  every- 
where ;  but  decay  and  desolation  brood 
over  the  city,  which  lies  silent  and  for- 
saken, fanned  by  the  hot,  dry  air  and 
parched  by  the  burning  sun.  The  at- 
mosphere quivers  and  dances  with  heat 
over  the  great  grey  dome  of  the  Gol 
Gumbaz,  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Mahomed. 
Inside  the  crumbhng  walls  of  the  citadel, 
the  ''palace  of  joy,"  where  the  ladies  of 
the  harem  lived,  exposes  its  bare  ruined 
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facades  seeming  to  mock  at  its  own 
name.  Further  on,  the  magnificent 
arches  of  what  was  once  the  "  Heavenly 
palace/'  still  stand,  facing  a  tennis  court. 

Here,  when  the  shadows  of  the  great 
arch  grow  longer  and  the  burning  sun 
sinks  towards  the  thirsty  earth,  the  six 
white  inhabitants  of  the  dead  city  meet 
and  play  a  listless  game.  Every  evening, 
at  the  same  place,  the  same  occupation, 
the  same  people.  Poor  exiles  in  that 
desolate  spot.  What  can  they  talk  of, 
what  can  they  think  of  in  their  narrow, 
cramped  surroundings  ?  The  months 
and  years  pass,  youth  and  health  wane 
— for  what  ?    for  whom  ? 

The  sun  is  sinking,  turning  the  sky 
a  delicate  violet  and  golden-rose  colour. 
The  most  delightful  moment  of  the 
Indian  day  has  come — the  short  twilight 
of  the  sunset  hour.  The  atmosphere 
seems  diffused  with  soft  tints  infinitely 
restful  after  the  blatant  glare  of  the  sun. 
The  desolate  city  becomes  strangely 
beautiful,  seeming  to  throb  with  an 
opalescent    glow    and    to    pulsate    with 
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faint  life  born  of  the  sunset  colours. 
The  domes  and  ruins  are  silhouetted 
against  the  golden  sky  as  the  dying  day 
casts  a  last  radiance  on  the  crumbling 
walls.  A  few  palms  stand  out  black 
and  gaunt  amongst  the  ruins.  Camels, 
the  colour  of  the  brown  earth,  crouch 
wearily  in  the  dust,  and  the  natives 
squat  motionless  in  front  of  their  mud 
huts  gazing  blankly  before  them  into 
nothingness. 

In  this  silent  glowing  twilight  hour, 
the  ghost  of  Chand  Bibi,  the  "noble 
queen,"  seems  to  hover  near  the  scenes 
of  her  chequered  career.  Rhumba,  the 
dancing-girl,  returns  in  spirit  to  that 
ruined  five-storied  tower  which  was  built 
for  her,  to  gaze  at  the  distant  delights  of 
some  fair  garden  now  overgrown  with 
rank  prickly  pear.  The  vast  dome  of 
the  Gol  Gumbaz  whispers  the  story  of 
the  final  tragedy  when  she  cast  herself 
down  from  its  dizzy  height  to  satisfy  the 
caprice  of  her  lord  and  master,  whose 
remains,  with  hers,  lie  side  by  side  be- 
neath the  towering  grey  mass. 
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The  white  exiles  have  ceased  their 
game  and  watch  the  rosy  sky  through 
the  broken  pillars  of  the  "  Heavenly 
palace."  Night  falls,  a  hot,  purple 
pall ;  the  moon  rides  high  in  the  heavens 
illuminating  the  dead  city  with  her  soft 
radiance  and  casting  wonderful,  almost 
phosphorescent  lights  and  shades  on  the 
domes,  minarets  and  delicate  stone  tracery 
of  the  Ibrahim  Rauza.  She  floods  the 
magnificent  colonnade  of  pillars  round 
the  tomb  and  lights  up  the  great  Court 
and  the  airy  towers,  paying  her  tribute 
to  all  that  is  left  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah. 
She  does  not  disdain  to  glorify  the  villages 
of  tangled  mud  huts  where  the  natives, 
rolled  in  their  clothing,  sleep  out  in  the 
streets  corpse-like  in  their  immobility  and 
strangely  in  keeping  with  the  atmosphere 
of  death  which  day  and  night  broods 
over  the  old  city. 

The  exiles  have  dispersed.  Each 
couple  is  alone.  Another  burning  day 
has  gone  ;  yet  another  is  to  come  and 
endless  days  in  succession,  each  following 
closely  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.     The 
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white  servants  of  the  Empire  note  them 
rolHng  forward  in  endless  monotony, 
inevitable,  relentless,  and  each  wave 
takes  with  it  something  of  their  youth 
and  strength.  Life  is  slowly  ebbing  hke 
the  tide.  Far  in  the  horizon  is  the  dim 
radiance  of  "  leave  at  home,"  that  home 
where  the  children  are.  Till  that  is 
reached  no  break  in  the  monotony,  save 
the  temporary  interlude  of  a  possible 
"  week  "  at  some  big  station. 

The  waves  of  days  and  months  and 
years  roll  on,  seeming  to  emit  a  sinister 
sound  in  the  still  night.  Dim  visions 
of  hghts,  music,  people,  arise  and  the 
distant  roar  and  throb  of  a  great  me- 
tropolis seem  to  echo  faintly  from  the 
darkness.  Life  is  pulsating  far  away  with 
all  its  whirling,  varied  charm — a  great 
wheel,  bearing  up  some,  crushing  others 
under  its  grinding  weight.  The  vision 
fades,  blotted  out  by  the  night  which 
grows  thick  with  heat. 

Oh  !  the  dreariness  of  the  dead,  de- 
caying past,  of  the  endless  burning  days 
to  come.     The  man  has  his  work,   his 
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responsibilities  ;  but  the  woman  separ- 
ated from  the  children  at  home  ?  She 
has  only  the  man.  Oh  !  the  horror 
of  two  ill-matched  creatures  who  have 
learned  to  hate  in  that  desolate  city  of 
the  dead  ! 

The  night  is  oppressively  still  and 
there  is  no  sound  but  the  weird  cry  of 
the  jackals  in  the  far  distance.  But 
some  may  hear  the  grinding  of  the  wheel 
of  life,  which  turns  unceasingly. 
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